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NORTHFIELD: CONTINUED 


Last week I tried to convey something 
of the atmosphere of Northfield, the feel- 
ing of the place itself, the inspiration one 
would gain without having been to a single 
class. But there is another side: the fel- 
lowship, the being part of a world enter- 
prise, the opportunity to share in the ex- 
periences of the gifted teachers, mission- 
aries, writers and speakers who make up 
the faculty. The Madras Conference is no 
longer something that happened to some- 
one else on the other side of the world: it 
happened to me, I was there—at North- 
field. 

Space does not permit mention of all 
the teachers, so I will concentrate on one, 
Miss Ruth I. Seabury, educational sec- 
retary, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions of the Congregational 
Church. I mention Miss Seabury in par- 
ticular, first, because hers was the only 
class for women that I attended, and 
second, because she is to be our speaker at 
the Tuesday morning general session of 
the Washington Convention. Please come 
and hear her! 

“Literature”’ is not my job, but let me 
urge you to read the Madras report, ‘‘The 
World Mission of the Church.” Miss 
Seabury’s lectures on “The Missionary 
Program of the Local Church’’ were inter- 
woven with stories of the Madras Confer- 
ence, to which she was a delegate. At the 
beginning of each period she gave a sen- 
tence from the report, and in closing 
recommended several books on the theme 
of the year, “Christ and the World Com- 
munity,” about which you will hear more 
later. Her account of Madras makes one 
realize that being a Christian is a thrilling 
adventure. 

It was hard to make out one’s program. 
If you were a woman, and wanted to hear 
Miss Sue Weddell, executive secretary of 
the Women’s Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Reformed Church in America, you 
had to miss some other splendid speakers. 
If you were a girl and wanted to be with 
Dr. Emily J. Werner of the Biblical Semi- 
nary in New York, who conducted the 
daily worship services in Sage Chapel, for 
Bible study, you could not at the same time 
be hearing Miss Christina Wang, graduate 
of Ginling College and principal at Amoy. 

As I was there primarily to observe the 
younger students, I went to as many of 
their classes as I could; two periods every 
day with Miss Alice Murdock, teacher and 
dean of Epworth Leagues, and pastor’s 
assistant at the First Methodist Church, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and one with Miss 
Marie Whiffen, author and program direc- 
tor of the West Side Branch, Y. W. C. A., 
New York City, on “Gleanings and 
Gatherings,” which I hope to report on 
later to Guild girls. 


Reviews will be given in the Broadcaster 
of some of the books mentioned by Miss 
Murdock in her courses, “‘Ways of Wor- 
shiping’ and ‘‘Methods for Junior Lead- 
ers,” and of the mission study books pre- 
sented by Miss Seabury, and Dr. John R. 
Scotford, author and lecturer. 

I want to emphasize here to you pre- 
sumably older readers how much one of 
your Guild girls or church school workers 
would get from such classes as Miss Mur- 
dock’s. We speak frequently of the need 
of leadership training. Here is leadership 
training. 

In ‘Ways of Worshiping,’’ Miss Mur- 
dock gave two aims, to find ways of meet- 
ing individual needs and to create pro- 
grams of worship for groups. She stressed 
the various elements necessary or helpful to 
an atmosphere of real worship and gave 
the girls an opportunity to plan and write 
out a worship service for use with their 
particular groups at home, making use 
of these elements. 

In her “Methods for Junior Leaders” 
(and it was interesting to note that nearly 
every one of those girls was already en- 
gaged in some form of church and mission- 
ary work) Miss Murdock spoke particu- 
larly of the giving of knowledge, the fos- 
tering of right attitudes and the develop- 
ment of skill in living as the basic aims of 
every teacher or leader. As far as possible, 
she allowed the class to give their views 
and to tell their own experiences, at the 
same time making constructive criticisms. 
One of the features of the course was a 
demonstration by the class of putting 
on a junior missionary play in a church 
school. 

Wouldn’t someone in your church benefit 
by such teaching? Wouldn’t you have a 
better Guild or Mission Circle if you or 
your daughter could attend such classes? 
Well, you can! This year there were 
only four Universalists at the Foreign 
Missions Conference at Northfield, but 
next year we are going to have a Uni- 
versalist camp. Will you help send some- 
one to it, if you can’t come yourself? 

When I was at home again, an Episcopal 
friend asked enviously: “‘Was it as won- 
derful as everyone says it is?’”’ And I 
could only reply: ‘“‘Yes! But a thousand 
times more so!”’ 

You will be like that, too. 


Sarah W. D. Henderson. 


“I can’t understand why the house- 
work wears you down,’ complained the 
bridegroom. ‘This house is simply filled 
with electrical gadgets that do all the 
work!” 

“T can’t help it, dear,’”’ sighed the bride. 
“T guess I’m just fagged out with button- 
pushing!”’—Los Angeles Times. 
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WAR 


HE war just begun is the child of the peace made 
at Versailles twenty years ago. We recall vividly 
the reaction of a group of Belgian soldiers 

gathered around a bulletin board early in the morning 
of November 11, 1918, reading an account of the con- 
ditions imposed by Foch for an armistice. Every man 
was familiar with the twelve points of President 
Wilson. All had welcomed them as a message from 
heaven. All had been willing to have the bloody 
struggle ended on those terms. And here before 
their eyes was a bulletin which showed that they had 
Germany down and were standing with hobnailed 
boots on her neck. They read the bulletin with awe. 
They had but one word to say: ‘Formidable,’ which 
in the French language is our word “formidable’”’ plus. 

The mad passions let loose by war soon were 
backing the harshest terms, and the utter destruction 
of perspective involved in war soon was causing one 
after the other in quick succession of international 
stupidities. 

We see it all better now. The German republic 
need not have fallen. Hitler need not have been 
enthroned. 

And after he was enthroned he could have been 
kept within bounds by strong, frank, united interna- 
tional action. 

Chickens come home to roost. Our senators 
insulted Japan by refusing to treat her as we did 
all other nations in international matters, and never 
gave it a second thought—but Japan gave it a second 
thought. 

England and France outraged Russia by the Mu- 
nich agreement, which blithely tossed a friend over 
to the enemy, and Russia, though helpless, never for- 
got. 

If the democratic nations now are defeated it 
will be largely because they abandoned Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

And even then Hitler might have given the mat- 
ter a second thought if our Congress had stopped at 
the water’s edge in its burning desire to put the 
Executive in a hole and to discredit him before the 
country in the neutrality legislation. 

Internationally we have done about all we could 
to make a war possible, and now stupidly stand 
aghast. 

The policy of Lincoln after the Civil War was the 
policy indicated for the nations after the World War— 
no hangings, no reprisals, binding up the nation’s 
wounds, re-establishing of friendly relations and, 
above all, consideration and gentleness in dealing with 
the humiliation of those who had lost. 


For the good of mankind, if good can be salvaged 
out of tnis dreadful wrong, we should help England 
and France by money, by munitions, by friendliness, 
and all other means in our power. 

We could cite volume and page for their errors, 
and their stupidities, but at least this can be said: 
liberty would not be lost if they should become masters 
of the world, religion would not be put under license 
of the government, Jews would not be treated like 
pariahs, a paranoiac would not be substituted for 
Christ. 

And if these democratic nations should be de- 
feated, as defeated they may be with Russia out, we 
must gird up ourselves like men and go into the new 
dark ages with invincible faith that men of good will 
under God at long last again will be able to build on 
stronger foundations a better civilization than the 
best our world has known. 


* * 


WHAT NO MAN CAN SEE 


N that fateful first day of September 1939, the 
world began a new chapter in history. The end 
of it, as a hundred voices have proclaimed, “‘no 

man can see.’”’ We cannot see whether the end of the 
war will find Germany victorious or defeated—Hitler- 
ism in the saddle for an indefinite period or Hitlerism, 
at least of the German variety, ended. 

We cannot see and probably will not see for a 
century how much liberty and democracy have been 
set back by the war. Set back they will be no matter 
who wins, for the fascist states compel the democracies 
to use their methods in order to combat them on more 
even terms. We cannot see where Russia will be, 
where Japan will be, where the United States will 
be when the Nazi war of 1939 comes to its weary 
end. 

We can see that it is bad business to place at the 
head of a state a man who thinks he is a kind of a god 
and who believes that might makes right. We can 
see that it is futile to yield to such a man in the 
hope that eventually he will have drunk his fill of 
power. ; 
We can see that the plain people of the world, in 
Germany and out of it, dread and fear war and that 
they go into it out of what they believe to be stern 
necessity. 

We cannot see how long the war will be or how 
terrible. We ourselves do not believe that it will mark 
the end of modern civilization. We do not hold with 
those who are sure that we are entering upon a period 
to be called the dark ages. There are certain gains 
man has made in moral sensitiveness, that cannot 
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be unmade. One illustration is Hitler trying to justify 
himself before the bar of world opinion. We cannot 
see but we can trust and push ahead. Naturally the 
United States will repeal its foolish neutrality laws. 
“Cash and carry” does not represent high moral con- 
viction, but it represents something better than the 
die hard isolationism of the present law. 
* * 


WORLD CAPITALS AND OUR MOON- 
LIT VALLEY 
T was getting along toward midnight. Like mil- 
lions of others all over the world, we had been 
at the radio, listening to news, surmise, specula- 
tion from the capitals of the world. Then we stepped 
to a window and threw up a shade and looked out upon 
a peaceful valley flooded in moonlight. The night 
called us out that it might help us regain perspec- 
tive. 

Can contrast be imagined greater than that be- 
tween Rome, Warsaw, London, Paris and Berlin, in 
dread of war and what we had that night in our hollow 
of the hills? 

The same moon looked down on Europe and 
America. The same blood-red star rode toward the 
zenith. Ordinarily we should have been thinking of 
the magic and marvel of radio, of how those broad- 
casts from overseas had come to us in our remote 
corner, but this night we thought first of the feelings 
of men, women and children in the countries threat- 
ened by war, as contrasted with our feelings—of 
what they saw and of what we saw, of what they had 
and of what we had. They were in terrible pain and 
anxiety. The moonlight that to us meant surpassing 
beauty, to them meant menace. How vividly we re- 
called the days of the World War, fearful nights of 
moonlight, the blessed nights of storm and mist when 
bembers could not fly. In Europe this night husbands 
and wives were being separated, children being evacu- 
ated to safer points in the country, art treasures being 
removed, barricades of sandbags being erected, bomb 
proofs or at least ditches being feverishly pushed 
toward completion, streets darkened, black paper 
fastened to every window where a ray of light might 
stream through and normal liberties given up. The 
moon looked down upon preparations for the most 
colossal orgy of destruction in history and upon the 
efforts of men to save. 

It is just as beautiful in Europe as in America. 
People there think just as much of their homes as we 
do. They are just as interested in constructive work, 
the advance of science, the curbing of disease, the 
preservation of the best that men have found out. 
But all that they hold dear is in jeopardy and their 
lives are in jeopardy. 

The moon sails on toward the west over London, 
over Beards Hollow. As a race we know enough to 
realize that the peace of one could be the peace of the 
other. It is not impossible in this world for every man 
to dwell in safety under his own vine and fig tree with 
none to make them afraid. 

Are we going to work on for the realization of that 
ideal? 

We know war and we hate war. We propose to 
do all that we can do to banish war from the earth. 


Every message of pain and dread floating through the 
air and every peaceful valley flooded in moonlight 
bring us a call to do our best and not to let the mis- 
judgment of the extremists make us weary in well 
doing. 


* * 


DOCTOR SHUTTER 

ARION DANIEL SHUTTER, Doctor of Divin- 

ity, Doctor of Laws, brilliant orator, charming 

companion, and cultivated gentleman, died 

suddenly on August 31. Throughout the length and 

breadth of Universalism, he is known as the pastor of 

the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, a post 

that he had held for over fifty years and from which 
he had just retired. 

He had a marvelous voice and he kept it in all its 
beauty in old age. He was a finished, a polished 
speaker, but there was sterling worth beneath the 
polish. He was an easy, delightful writer, but he al- 
ways had something to say. In later years, he became 
something of an institution in the denomination, a 
leader of our conservative forces but a friend of the 
young radicals. His views dominated our last Wash- 
ington Convention, one of the most conservative con- 
ventions of recent years. He knew more about the 
U. S. Army than most of the ministers because his 
son, Major Arnold Shutter, is on the active list of the 
army and Doctor Shutter realized that an army officer 
can be broad, tolerant and peace loving. Through the 
years he had many wealthy friends and he knew that 
life is not all a bed of roses for the rich any more than 
it is for the poor, and that the rich need religion as 
well as everybody else. 

Well past eighty, he did not let himself grow old. 
He was interesting and useful to the last. He makes a 
gap hard to fill. There was but one Doctor Shutter. 


* * 


CONGRATULATIONS, N. B. C. 

OUBTLESS there will be many criticisms of the 
action of the National Broadcasting Company 

in presenting to the public an interview be- 

tween the Communist Earl Browder and John B. 
Kennedy. We do not agree with Mr. Browder’s in- 
terpretation of the Soviet-German pact, but we are 
glad he had the chance to state his position over a 
national radio network. We congratulate the National 
Broadcasting Company. We hope that its policy of 
giving all sides of public questions a hearing will be 
continued. We commend this policy to all radio 


companies. 
E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In the tense hours of international crisis through 
which we have been passing, an occasional press 
bulletin came along that was funny and relieved the — 
situation. For example, Berlin sent this out: “German 
troops today occupied Slovakia to safeguard the in- 
dependence of the country.” ; 


Education has no enemy as great as the wild 
speed of recreation. 
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The Symposium and Some Cases 


Robert Cummins 


HE editor of The Christian Leader invited me to 
share with the eight others who contributed so 
ably to the symposium which appeared in the 

issue of July 15. My failure to accept was in no way 
due to lack of interest. It was my conviction then, 
as it still is, that here is an issue of major impor- 
tance, but one upon which the people themselves 
ae decide, not members of the administrative 
staff. 

A number of related articles and “reactions” have 
appeared in subsequent issues. I understand and 
appreciate the value of every point each writer has 
presented. With some I agree. With others I dis- 
agree. But what concerns me more is the evidence at 
hand of misunderstanding, misstatement of facts, and 
the readiness with which the primary point is missed 
entirely. I cannot believe our people realize the 
tremendous difficulties we who are on the administra- 
tive staff face in administering denominational af- 
fairs. I do believe, however, that once they are in- 
formed, once they appreciate how serious and far- 
reaching the problems are, and how handicapped we 
are in dealing with them, they will wish to provide 
adequate means. 

I have not the remotest notion who it was who 
planted in the mind of the editor the idea of having 
this matter discussed through the Leader. Certainly 
I did not. We are all indebted to him, however. 
Discussing it thoroughly is the only proper thing to do. 
But in the future let us eliminate any further talk 
about “dictatorship” and “democracy.” This is the 
one aspect of the question upon which I am willing to 
resort to argument. 

The question before us pertains, purely and 
simply, to the wisdom of delegating some responsible 
person or group of persons to act in what is believed 
to be the best interests of all. That practice is native 
to America and to the Universalist Church. Citizens 
of a democracy, whether that democracy be political 
or religious, deliberately choose their representatives 
and vest those representatives with authority to act 
in their behalf. 

This is all that has been suggested. This is all 
that has been implied. To go off on a flag-waving 
campaign, flavored by oratorical flurries, is but to 
befog the issue. Let us keep our feet on the ground! 
Never yet have I asked for the powers of a dictator; 
I never shall. (There are not enough whiskers on my 
upper lip.) Certainly I do not want such powers. No 
genuine Universalist does. The Universalist Church, 
in its religious beliefs, isa free church. Its government 
is a democracy. If I am to remain in office, the 
Universalist Church will remain constant in at least 
these two respects. 

No General Superintendent, accompanied by his 
colored-shirted followers, ever marched on Beacon Hill. 
No General Superintendent ever promoted a sham 
ballot, a concentration camp, or a purge. He would 
not if he could, because he is a Universalist and, by 

_ that fact, hates with a cordial hatred all such practices. 
Besides, he is bound absolutely by the wishes of those 


. 


he must serve and is held accountable to a Board of 
Trustees elected by them. 

The present occupant of the Superintendent’s 
office has been asked to perform a difficult and ardu- 
ous task. He wishes, above everything else in this 
world, to perform that task as best he knows how. 
He didn’t seek the office. He did not want to accept 
when it was offered him. He would have much pre- 
ferred to continue his service as a parish minister, and 
still conceives of himself as such on special assignment. 
But here he is, and here he has been for thirteen 
months. He faces problems; he sees needs, many of 
which he is powerless to meet. Is he, or is he not, to 
be held to answer for what happens to the Universalist 
Church in the future? He wants to know the answer 
to that question. If he is to be held responsible, he 
must be in a position to work effectively. If not, he 
wants to go back to his parish ministry and attempt 
to make up for lost time. 

Victor A. Friend, in his article of August 19, ex- 
pressed the wish that I describe a few of the varied 
problems which have arisen during this past year. 
Others have continued to urge me to relate the story 
from my viewpoint. For the reason already men- 
tioned, I have hesitated to take any part in the dis- 
cussion. I realize, however, that the convictions of 
one who occupies the office I now hold have come to 
him as a result of experience, not speculation, and that 
his observations, if made known to the people, might 
be vital. In other words, if such action as we take is 
to be intelligent action, those taking the action must 
be informed. On that score I, therefore, enter the 
arena. 

Before describing several types of ‘“‘situations,”’ 
two points should be made clear. First, I do not wish 
to argue the point at issue one way or the other. I 
wish merely to state facts—facts which, I trust, will 
be revealing of our problem. Second, the examples 
given do not afford an accurate picture of “the state of 
the Church.” They are the exceptions. They con- 
stitute our handicaps to any forward movement. 
They are the kind of situations that such power as 
may be delegated is designed to handle. Churches 
and ministers reflecting credit upon the denomination 
need have no fears for themselves. Churches and 
ministers performing well their rightful functions, and 
jealous of the good name they bear, will demand that 
these situations be dealt with both promptly and ef- 
fectively. To allow them to persist would be anarchy, 
not democracy. 

I do not want (any more than my predecessors 
have or my successors will) any more authority than, 
through personal friendship and respect for the posi- 
tion I occupy, I am capable of having granted me 
voluntarily. What the Universalist Church needs is 
a properly delegated body of its people—a body in 
full and unquestioned possession of authority to act 
for the good of the whole Church (a body to whom the 
Superintendent can go with those problems he cannot 
solve alone). There ought to be a growing respect 
for the office of the Superintendency. The respect 
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accorded depends ultimately, of course, upon the one 
who occupies the office. But there should be no doubt 
concerning the authority of the General Convention’s 
Board of Trustees and its Central Committee of 
Fellowship. 

Proposed changes in the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline are to be voted on at 
Washington. These have been printed in the Leader 
for several weeks. If they are adopted, that will help. 
The Central Committee of Fellowship is of great 
importance. It has in its hands the future of the 
Universalist ministry, and upon the ministers rests the 
future of our Church. At the coming Convention its 
personnel should be most carefully selected. Geo- 
graphical representation is of no consequence. The 
persons chosen should be admirably qualified to judge 
what constitutes preparation for and qualifications of 
the ministry; and they should be commissioned to 
issue definite instructions to the State Fellowship 
Committees concerning examinations and ordinations 
of candidates for our ministry. There are now at 
least five agencies dealing directly with our ministry: 
the Central Committee of Fellowship, the State 
Committees of Fellowship, the General Convention’s 
Committee on the Ministry, the several theological 
schools, and the State and General Superintendencies. 
Unless these agencies admitting men to our ministry, 
supervising their training, their placement, their 
work and their discipline, be co-ordinated, we cannot 
expect to have an effective ministry or an outstanding 
Church. 

Just how much need is there for State Fellowship 
Committees? The Unitarians long ago abandoned 
this plan as ineffectual. Every person admitted to 
the Unitarian ministry today comes directly under the 
jurisdiction of the American Unitarian Association’s 
Department of the Ministry. State Conventions 
would be wise, also, to look with favor upon a re- 
gional plan of organization. Little efficient work can 
be done until regional supervision of such larger areas 
comes directly within the province of the General 
Convention Board of Trustees and the General Super- 
intendent’s office. The same is true of all our auxiliary 
organizations. There must come a unification of. or- 
ganizations and their administration. 

Changes in constitutions may be necessary. 
What of it? The two-year period preceding the 
1941 Convention should enable a commission time 
to make intelligent recommendations as to these 
changes. 

Maybe the General Convention already has the 
power desired. Iam notsosureit has. Certain it is, 
at any rate, that such power has never been used. If 
the General Convention has the power and the people 
want it used for the upbuilding of the whole Church, 
they should make their wish known. A reiteration at 
this particular juncture would serve to clear a very 
uncertain point. If no doubt existed there would be 
little need for the present discussion. I feel sure all 
the problems cannot be solved by the authority thus 
far granted. 

Now relax fora moment! Just sit back and try 
to envision yourself as holding the office of Superin- 
tendent! Whether you are held so or not, you at least 
feel you are responsible. Remember¥that you are 


charged “‘to supervise the work of church extension” 
(for which there are no funds) to have “direct over- 
sight of such regional superintendents as the Board of 
Trustees may appoint”? (which means nothing, for 
there are none), to ‘foster efficiency and co-operative 
action among Superintendents of the various State 
Conventions” (who are responsible to their respective 
constituencies, not to you), to “deepen the spiritual 
life of the Church and enlarge its power to advance 
the kingdom of God.” 

I beg of you, do not try to think of the exact 
minister, church, or State Convention to whom I may 
refer. These cases are factual; they are all “living 
examples,” but they should be thought of merely as 
cases. You cannot ignore them. If you have any 
conscience, you cannot allow them to goon. Can you 
do anything? What? How? 

Several years ago one of our churches called a 
minister from another denomination (in spite of the 
fact that he had caused trouble in his former associa- 
tion). During his pastorate the word “Universalist’’ 
was dropped from the name of the church. His mes- 
sage and his program have been such as to cause all 
but a few former members and friends to withdraw. 
The two or three who remain admit they have been 
told to “conform or get out.’’ One of the present 
trustees of this church came into fellowship in 1936, 
while seven of the eight remaining trustees were re- 
ceived within the last two years. These persons are, 
of course, disciples of the present minister. Few of 
them know anything of the history, the outstanding 
contributions or personalities, the genius, or the 
present organization and program of the Universalist 
Church; yet these are the “‘legal’”’ trustees of a fine old 
Universalist churech—a church built of the love and 
sacrifice of Universalists. They rent “their” building 
both morning and evening on Sundays to religious 
groups whose teachings our spiritual forebears built 
that church to oppose. They sponsor, as an official 
body of the church (a church that passes in the com- 
munity for a Universalist church), public beano 
throughout the week. The General Superintendent, 
acting with the full knowledge and approval of the 
General Convention Board of Trustees, attempted, in 
as fair a way as he then knew how, to ascertain the 
standing of this minister and of his church in the 
eyes of the local community. The results were uni- 
form, (uniformly devastating). He traveled thousands 
of miles to gain first-hand information, to meet with 
the trustees, and to plead with the minister. Legal 
counsel for the General Convention made three trips. 
Since 1926 the General Convention has aided this 
church in the amount of $11,713.60 (to say nothing of 
the aid granted prior to 1926 or the expense incurred 
this past year). At the time of his visit the Superin- 
tendent found one Bible in the church building, not 
one piece of Universalist literature, few persons who 
knew the location of Universalist Headquarters or 
the name of the denominational journal. There have 
been repeated arrests for gambling and a resulting 
avalanche of criticism directed at the name we revere, 
yet the Superintendent was told, in a duly called — 
business meeting of the minister and the board of 
trustees, that the church was their church and they 
would continue to do as they wished with it. The 
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Superintendent and the General Convention Board of 
Trustees had to resort to civil law. 

Considerable sums of money have been left a 
State Convention. In administering those funds or 
the income therefrom, there is no evidence of thought 
ever being given to needs beyond the borders of that 
particular state. It appears to be a clear case of 
loving only those neighbors who live within ten miles 
and are blondes. For the well-being of the Church 
as a whole a new movement should be started just 
beyond the state line and, except for the artificiality 
of such political entities as states, a portion of such 
funds would be used to institute such a movement. 
At present no responsibility is assumed. 

Long ago a church was abandoned except for a 
skeleton organization. That skeleton organization 
still persists. It does so for the sole purpose of hold- 
ing funds which were originally left for the well-being 
of the Universalist Church. Year after year those 
funds are kept. No Universalist cause is benefiting 
and the “keepers” attend no Universalist church 
(in fact, they are members of other churches). 

High up in the officialdom of a State Convention 
is one who was once ordained to the Christian minis- 
try (ordained by the Universalist General Conven- 
tion). He is the logical representative of the General 
Convention in that state and the churches of the state 
are in his care. He says that he no longer uses the 
names “Universalist” or “Christian,” that he will do 
as he pleases with churches in his province, and that 
his (they are ‘‘his’”) board of trustees approves what 
he is doing. This Universalist minister, this State 
Convention official, this representative of the General 
Convention (without consulting General Convention 
officials and against their expressed wishes), persists 
in seeking the financial aid of another denomination 
on the promise to them that he will federate Univer- 
salist churches with their churches. This same official 
has no standing in quite a number of the parishes with- 
in his state and he is too generally referred to by those 
outside the denomination in such words as ‘‘Who is 
responsible for placing such a man in so representative 
a position? Is he the best you’ve got?” 

The treasurer of a local church has been in office 
for many years. There are invested funds. Consid- 
erable money is involved, yet no report has been made 
by that treasurer for years, either to the board of 
trustees of the church or to the people of the parish. 
The treasurer is not bonded. To be sure, there is no 
certainty that “‘something is wrong,”’ but is this not a 
situation which bears investigation? The minister 
says he will be “‘fired”’ if he raises a fuss. The people 
“don’t like to force a show-down.”’ If something un- 
fortunate should occur in the future, disrepute would 
come upon the denomination. Are we wrong in 
prophesying stormy weather ahead if nothing is 
done? 

The only place in the denomination where the 
complete personal records of ministers are kept is the 
General Superintendent’s office at Headquarters. In 
these files are the records of our ministers from the 
time they enter theological school to the close of their 
lives. It is from this source that their academic 
record can be revealed, their record as churchmen, 
their strong points, their weak points, their record in 


former parishes, etc. Only the General Superin- 
tendent’s office possesses such complete information 
on all ministers. Yet time after time ministers are 
selected without consulting this record. Ministers 
flood pulpit committees with applications. Selections 
are frequently arrived at as a result of ‘‘candidating.”’ 
The practice of submitting lists of “available’’ men 
still continues (not from the General Superintendent’s 
office). The results are “split’’ congregations and 
undignified competition between fellow-ministers. 

Misfit ministers have been allowed to stay on until 
a church is wrecked. Some ministers have refused to 
withdraw even though it is apparent that the churches 
they serve are dying on their hands. The practice of 
“do nothing”’ merely means that, at some time in the 
future, the General Convention will have to expend a 
considerable sum if the movement is brought back to 
life. Here and there trust funds are being dissipated. 
Properties are sold without consultation or effort to 
relocate. Federations, mergers and unions are en- 
gineered by individual ministers and local groups and 
very often without regard for the denomination as a 
whole. No permission is necessary; no supervision is 
desired. 

Twenty-five Universalist ministers are today 
without proper standing for no other reason than gross 
neglect of routine duties on the part of State Fellow- 
ship Committees. Suppose a minister is working 
hardship upon or discredit to the name Universalist, 
yet he is serving as a State Convention officer and 
member of the only committee (the State Fellowship 
Committee) empowered to discipline him. “Under 
the law’ we now have there is nothing to be done. 
The Central Committee of Fellowship has been an 
appeal body, not a judicial body with original jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Constitution of the General Convention re- 
quires that there shall be four parishes within a state 
before that state can establish a Convention, yet there 
is no provision for taking over Universalist interests 
in that state should those parishes dwindle below the 
required number. 

When is a church not a church? When it has 
only twenty-five members? Eighteen contributors? 
Nine attendants upon services? Who knows? When 
a church property worth $10,000 or $40,000 now rests 
in the custody of a handful of present members (no 
one of whom has had any part in the accumulation of 
this wealth), can that property be controlled absolutely 
by them? Can Universalists (the General Conven- 
tion) do nothing? Can this property be sold and the 
proceeds divided among the local custodians? That 
is the proposal upon occasion! Can they give the 
proceeds of invested funds to whomsoever they will? 
Whenever they will? Shall Universalist churches go 
outside the denomination and call any minister they 
wish (the General Superintendent is powerless, but he 
gets the blame)? How Universalist is a Universalist 
church which never makes a penny contribution to 
Universalist work at large? 

These, I repeat, are isolated cases. These and 
others comparable to them are the instances where 
General Convention action is desired and most neces- 
sary. If such action turns the Universalist Church 
into a dictatorship, I need a new dictionary. 
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Education for Living 
Raymond Bassett 


HEN Goddard Seminary in Barre, Vt., closed 
last summer after seventy-five years of service 
to secondary education, it left a thriving new- 

born offspring to carry on its liberal pioneering tradi- 
tion. Goddard College, opening its administrative 
offices in the country village of Plainfield, seven miles 
away, the day the doors of old Goddard closed for 
good, was truly the child of its Universalist predecessor. 
The new program, on which it was about to embark, 
had taken form and grown among educators and lay- 
men connected with the older institution. Only the 
physical handicap of its plant prevented the Barre 
school itself from carrying on. 

Since the Greatwood Farm estate of Mrs. W. S. 
Martin and the late Mr. Martin in Plainfield was 
available and its site, including a campus unexcelled 
in beauty in New England, was ideally adapted to the 
carrying out of the educational aims, the shift to 
Plainfield seemed best. To facilitate the change the 
old corporation closed its books, voting to turn over 
its assets to the Goddard College trustees. But there 
were further ties uniting the two Goddards. At Plain- 
field all but two of the teachers had taught at Barre, 
nearly half the students continued from the Seminary, 
and the president, Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, had headed the 
Barre school, of which he and his forbears for two gen- 
erations were alumni. 

When Goddard College opened last September as 
a coeducational four-year junior college, it set out to 
accomplish certain purposes not commonly under- 
taken by the traditional school. Many colleges have 
adopted one or more of these aims, but so far as it is 
known, no college in America has attempted an edu- 
cational program in which all are unified. For two 
years preceding there had been many a conference of 
educators and interested laymen and a great volume 
of correspondence bearing on the program, in which it 
had been gradually developed, enlarged, modified, 
shaped and reshaped, and tested for soundness as 
thoroughly as an idea can be tested without trying it 
out. After this careful synthesis and highly critical 
examination in the light of present-day needs in edu- 
cation, it was now to undergo the final and acid test 
which comes when an idea is translated into action. 

The first year, fraught with difficulty for both 
students and teachers in adapting themselves to the 
new and more rigorous demands of the college, so 
different from the traditional school situations to 
which they were accustomed, was brought to a trium- 
phant conclusion this June. The graduating exercises 
were simple and significant. They took the form of 
the community meetings which had been held weekly 
throughout the year to discuss and solve college prob- 
lems by group thinking. 

The chairman of the Community, who happened 
to be a teacher rather than the college president, called 
to order this commencement gathering of students of 
all four classes and their guests, and took up the agenda 
in due course. The secretary, the president of the 
administrative council, and the chairmen of the four 
standing committees which had steered Goddard life 


through its various channels during the year, were 
heard from. These reports, covering not a week’s 
activities, as was customary, but summarizing the . 
year’s experience, were in a high degree symbolic of 
commencement—of an occasion marking the success- 
ful completion of a task in spite of difficulties and 
readiness to carry on at a higher level. Unlike the 
ordinary romantic rose-colored addresses of the typical 
class day in which life’s regular, if minor, trials are 
denied existence, these reports were frank and realistic. 
The inevitable difficulties and failures were reported 
as faithfully as the accomplishments and problems 
solved. Possibly outsiders in the audience were 
startled that these matters should be alluded to, but 
not the students. They had come to Goddard College, 
a Vermont school for living, and they had found that 
life is filled with problems and difficulties, not all of 
which are perfectly overcome. They had discovered 
this by grappling with these perplexities at close range 
and abiding by the consequences of their own deci- 
sions. Why, then, deny their existence? 

The general tenor of these student reports showed 
that the year opened with exhilaration as of youth em- 
barking on a great adventure. They had come to 
Goddard as pioneers in an educational undertaking 
which leading educators have stated publicly is of 
great significance in American education today. It 
was a program which would depend on them to carry 
on a large part of the physical work of operating the - 
college; which would challenge them to carry through 
to completion academic work, geared to their interests 
and abilities, without the usual props of marks and 
prolonged examinations; which relied on them to par- 
ticipate in the community life of Plainfield without 
allowing the usual barrier to arise between town and 
gown; which would permit them to find their recrea- 
tive exercise in activities which they could continue in 
after years instead of in the usual highly specialized 
athletic program; and finally, which would give them 
free rein to enact and enforce regulations governing 
their life in the college community. 

In a spirit of enthusiasm and high adventure, 
therefore, the college plunged into the work of estab- 
lishing procedures to carry out these purposes. But 
before long the first attempts at solution of the im- 
pending problems showed certain inadequacies. The 
provisional constitution, projected and adopted in an 
early community meeting through the efforts of a lad 
from Pennsylvania, seemed to many students to set 
up a governing machinery too cumbersome to be 
practical. Spontaneously a parliamentary revolution 
was brewed and the dissenting group overthrew this 
constitution and won majority approval of their new 
constitution. This instrument, with but two or three 
minor changes during the year, was found to work. 

Then the physical work which the students — 
wished to perform for its educational value—routine 
daily responsibilities for completion of tasks necessary 
to the operation of the college—was found to conflict 
frequently with class appointments or social engage- 
ments. The committee in charge of integrating this 
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work with other activities of the college and of seeing 
that it was performed, was asked by vote of the com- 
munity meeting to resign. It comprised four teachers 
and three students. After it was replaced by a com- 
mittee of four students and one teacher a change swift 
and salutary took place. The work was thencefor- 
ward done regularly and well. 

After the early exhilaration there was likewise a 
breakdown in the smooth running of sports and social 
activities. The root of the difficulty here, the group 
thinking of the community meeting discovered, was 
the need of a tax on students and teachers as a back- 
ground for the appropriations that were necessary. 
Mature legislators of our forty-eight commonwealths 
take note. 

The course of academic accomplishment under- 
went the same period of needed reintegration, and 
very naturally so, as students could no longer pacify 
their consciences and the folks at home with report 
cards showing A’s, B’s and C’s to prove they had 
been learning. Teachers could no longer point to 
class averages on tests to prove that they had been 
teaching. An art student, instead of having an eighty- 
five percent to show his accomplishment to be above 
average, had at hand his sketches on which certain 
suggestions had been made. Perhaps to the student 
these sketches represented hasty and unpainstaking 
work executed with a natural cleverness which had 
never failed to impress a teacher as being above aver- 
age. Now this student found himself to be the judge 
and he was less sure of his right to feel satisfied. Ora 
student in social studies found himself without a D, 
as usual, but with a report on a survey of unemploy- 
ment in Plainfield which represented the best work of 
which he was capable—hard, steady, independent 
work over a period of three weeks, but work which a 
more brilliant student could have done much better. 
The shortcomings had been pointed out, but the report 
remained to this student a source of merited satis- 
faction, of a feeling of success which made him better 
able to tackle the next job. Each of these students 
found his only reward in the work itself. 

After anywhere from ten to thirteen years of 
schoolwork done almost solely to satisfy a teacher and 
get a mark, the average Goddard student found the 
change of emphasis annoying. But the period of re- 
adjustment came here as elsewhere, bringing with it a 
renascence of learning. 

Such was the pattern of these commencement re- 
ports on the year’s activities. First enthusiasm, im- 
pelling students and faculty toward the goal they 
visioned, then resistance and check from the difficulties 
encountered in adjusting to the new program, leading 
to reflection and solution in the light of previous ex- 
perience of members of the group, and finally new in- 
sight into both the goal toward which they were work- 
ing and the means of attaining it. Such an experience, 
says John Dewey, is clothed with meaning. It is the 
stuff of which education is made. 

President Pitkin spoke briefly at commencement. 

“Education,” he said, “‘must be regarded not as a 
magic adornment to be acquired by listening breath- 
lessly (or listlessly) to works of erudition as they flow 
from the lips of aloof and learned scholars living in an 
academic cloister, but rather it must be regarded as a 


- 
part of the very fabric of life. It must be a continuous 
and a continuing quest for the good life. If we have 
tried faithfully to meet the issues of life as they have 
confronted us from day to day, if we have accepted’ 
our responsibilities honestly, if we have labored to 
understand the problems that beset mankind, if we 
have tried to broaden our horizons and to cultivate a 
taste for the good, the true and the beautiful, then we 
have prepared ourselves to continue the quest at the 
level that is worthy of our own best selves. Each must 
decide for himself whether this quest has fairly begun. 

“You need no diploma to certify that you are 
educated or to signalize your emergence from college. 
You may be changing your residence and your occu- 
pation, but you are not going out into a new world: 
you have been living in the same world that you will 
live in as an alumnus and the manner in which you live 
will tell your fellowmen far more about your education 
than diplomas and marks can ever proclaim.” 

After commencement, the faculty spend four half- 
days in conference summarizing the work of the year 
and applying the lessons learned to the problems of the 
year ahead, focusing particular attention on the ways 
and means of adjusting new students to the program 
as quickly as possible. Opening this September with 
a staff of instructors who have all seen the Goddard 
program in action and helped to mold it, and with a 
nucleus of students who are adjusted to the sterner 
requirements it makes, Goddard looks confidently to 
the future. 

Between this liberal pioneering college and the 
Universalist-Unitarian denominations there is a close 
bond. Dr. Pitkin, Goddard’s president, is also presi- 
dent of the Universalist-Unitarian Convention of 
Vermont and Quebec. Even before the college 
opened, there was behind it a strong supporting and 
advisory committee of Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers and laymen, headed by the Rev. Dayton T. 
Yoder of Spokane, Wash. This June, immediately 
following commencement, the Vermont and Quebec 
Universalist-Unitarian Convention, co-operating with 
the Vermont League of Women Voters, held at the 
college a Young People’s Institute of Civic and Social 
Affairs with the Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller of Spring- 
field, Vt., as director. This institute, unique in Ver- 
mont, was attended by enthusiastic young people 
from eight Vermont churches of the liberal denomina- 
tions. Over the week end of August 27 a Men’s 
Liberal Church Conference was held at the college un- 
der the chairmanship of the Rev. Gerald R. Fitzpat- 
rick of the Unitarian church in Montpelier, Vt. 

This summer the buildings and grounds of God- 
dard College were used by the Green Mountain Inter- 
national Work and Language Camp at which four- 
teen refugees from Germany—men and women of 
great culture, seven of whom hold doctorates from 
European universities—gave instruction in languages 
and the arts to thirty-four American boys and girls of 
high school and college age. Classes were held in the 
morning, while in the afternoon the students and in- 
structors engaged in three hours of manual work 
together, keeping up the grounds, making minor re- 
pairs on buildings, and preparing for the new science 
building about to be erected, the gift of John J. Flynn 
of Burlington, Vt. 
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The Institute of Churchmanship 


John M. Ratcliff 


HE Annual Laymen’s Conference, sponsored by 
the Universalist Laymen’s Council of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and New Hampshire, 

and held Saturday and Sunday, August 12 and 138, 
was in reality the opening of the Institute of Church- 
manship. The program developed by this conference 
under the leadership of the Hon. Cornelius A. Parker, 
the president, and O. Herbert McKenney, Jr., field 
secretary, attracted an interested group of laymen. 
The leaders of the group discussions included J. 
Theodore Whitney, president of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell, 
Mass., and Charles Pomeroy of Auburn, Me. The 
informal procedure in these conferences permitted an 
excellent combination of practical reports on activities, 
discussion of proposed programs, and critical exami- 
nation of existing methods. Outstanding among the 
many excellent ideas presented was Mr. Whitney’s 
emphasis on the greater seriousness of men regarding 
church work. He backed up his statement with ex- 
amples from his own city of Wakefield, Mass., and his 
position was warmly supported by Dr. Robert G. Arm- 
strong, secretary of Congregational-Christian Churches 
in New Hampshire, who brought a convincing story of 
the larger work laymen are undertaking in the churches 
under his supervision. Mr. Pomeroy’s report of the 
activities of the Auburn men’s group indicated that 
there are practically no limits to the range of activities 
which an interested and alert group of men may un- 
dertake. The men of this group consider themselves 
coworkers with the minister and have to their credit 
a long list of achievements, including a number of 
community projects and a “church service team’’ 
which conducts complete services of worship in small 
churches or substitutes for the minister in an emer- 
gency. The attitude of the laymen toward their 
church responsibility was excellently expressed by 
Mr. Parker: ‘The laymen’s movement has shown 
definite progress in the last few years. Now is the 
most important time for liberal Christianity! Our 
time involves the greatest dangers of recent years and 
the greatest opportunity for the liberal church. In 
the Universalist church we have the most powerful 
philosophy of any group, but no philosophy will work 
unless men get back of it.” 

“Education of the church ought to be in training 
people to think through the social, economic, state, na- 
tional, and international questions and test them by 
the standards of the teachings of Jesus Christ. Noth- 
ing is good economics, nothing is good political 
science, nothing is good business that implies a denial 
of the great principles of the universal brotherhood of 
man.” 

Herbert O. Lewis in his conference on ‘Church 
Co-operation”’ urged that laymen assume the re- 
sponsibility for making the church a place of real 
friendliness. “The men of the church,” he said, 
“should make the churches something real, helpful 
and a source of courage. I find in meeting the lay- 
men of different churches that they are not putting 
across the spirit of brotherhood of man. They are 


cold, unfriendly to the stranger who comes to their 
door for courage.”’ 

Among those in attendance and sharing in the 
conference were: Henry A. Stevens, Manchester, 
N. H., Lester:Nerney, Attleboro, Mass., Frank Rey- 
nolds, Attleboro, Mass., George Upton, Salem, Mass., 
Arthur Knox, West Somerville, Mass., Charles S. 
Payson, Quincy, Mass., and John Brosnihan, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

At the Sunday morning service in the Grove the 
sermon was preached by the Rey. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D. Dr. Perkins had planned a week of sailing 
along the Maine coast so as to be in Portland on Satur- 
day and share in the Institute of Churchmanship on 
Sunday and Monday. His sermon was a strong pre- 
sentation of the necessity of faith in areas of ex- 
perience where it is impossible to have accurate knowl- 
edge. In these areas faith becomes the only valid 
guide to courageous living. Without faith man is 
walking blindly, allowing forces from without to 
control. With faith man shapes the unknown to the 
great purposes he has created. 

Each day the institute opened with worship in 
the Quillen lobby. The services for the week were 
prepared by Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey of Portland, 
Me., the general theme being ‘Opportunities for 
Service.” Different leaders were chosen from those 
attending the institute, and the musical part of the 
services was in charge of Earl Dolphin. 

During the first period the study groups discussed 
separately the total program of church work for 
women and men. The leader of the women’s group 
was Mrs. Irving L. Walker of Rochester, N. Y. This 
conference began with a consideration of the technique 
of meetings for women, studying the importance of 
definite planning, the value of worship, the place of 
the business session, the operation of committees, and 
the various types of programs. Particular problems 
of Universalist women received much consideration. 
The proposal of a single organization for the women 
of the church was carefully analyzed. Arguments for 
this included the advantage of unifying church work, 
the possibilities of a better understanding of the 
program, securing participation of all women, elimi- 
nating duplication of effort, and producing a program 
more closely correlated with the work of the minister. 
Limitations were also considered. These included the 
question as to whether missionary projects would 
suffer, the problem of making a united budget success- 
ful, and the difficulty of interesting the entire group 
of women in all projects. 

If the women of the Universalist Church are to 
unite in a single organization, what name is most 
appropriate? The group listed the following names 
as possibilities: Universalist Women’s Association, 
United Universalist Women, Association of Univer- 
salist Women, Universalist Fellowship of Women, 
United Women of the Universalist Church. An in- 
formal vote showed the first name in the list to be the 
preference of the delegates at the institute. 

A full report of this section of the institute, with - 
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copies of important materials, is being prepared for 
distribution to local church organizations. This is 
only one indication of the value placed on the splendid 
results achieved under Mrs. Walker’s capable leader- 
ship. 

The men’s group had as leader Dr. Robert 
G. Armstrong, secretary of Congregational-Christian 
Churches in New Hampshire. Mrs. Armstrong came 
with her husband and in all activities the ‘Arm- 
strongs” assisted in making the institute a success. 
The extent of the problems considered in this course is 
indicated by the following outline: 


I. The Church 
Why did you join the church? Why the Universa- 
list Church? 
What does your church mean to you in your every- 
day life? ; 
Does church membership today mean anything to 
the man of the street who is not a church mem- 
ber? What difference does it make? Ought it to 
make any difference? 
How would you define churchmanship? 
Is The Church something greater than denomina- 
tionalism? 
What do we mean by The Holy Catholic Church? 
What is the relationship of the Universalist Church 
to the conception of The Holy Catholic Church? 
Do laymen need to restudy the doctrine of The 
Church? 


II. The Layman of the Church 
What responsibilities in the church belong to the 
laymen? 
How important are these responsibilities in the 
mind of the average layman? Why? 
How can laymen strengthen their church? 
What organizations for laymen ought there to be 
in the church? 
What should be the primary function of these or- 
ganizations? 
What makes an effective organization? 
How large should organizations be to be effective? 
Are tried small discussion groups effective? 


III. The Ministry of the Church 
What is the primary responsibility of the minister? 
What has the layman a right to expect of his min- 
ister? 
Is the minister more than “the hired man” of the 
church? 
What degree of authority has the minister in the 
liberal church? 
How much responsibility has the layman in the 
making of the minister? 


IV. The Organization of the Universalist Church 
(Discussion led by Dr. Robert Cummins) 

How is the Universalist Church organized as a de- 
nomination? 
For what purposes? 
What authority has the General Convention over 
the individual church? 
What are the responsibilities of the Universalist 
laymen within the denominational set-up? 


V. The Church and the Social Order 
(Discussion led by Dr. Robert C. Dexter) 
What place should the church take in the life of the 
social order? 
Are there limits to the legitimate field of religion? 
Should the pulpit be “free’’? For what? 
What responsibility has the layman in the main- 


- 
tenance of the freedom of the pulpit? 
What is a liberal church? 
Are laymen ready to stand by the liberal church in 
a changing social order that demands constant re- 
examination? 


The discussion of the responsibilities of church- 
manship brought out many variations in opinion. 
Each member of the group wrote out his own definition 
and then the group adopted the following as a starting 
point in discussion: ‘“‘Churchmanship is a continuous 
intelligent effort to spiritualize human life through 
service in the Church Universal.’”’ When discussion 
had to close because of time limitation it was sug- 
gested that local groups take this question as one of 
the leading topics the coming year. The discussions 
indicated that the trend in church work for men was 
away from large assemblies such as Bible classes to 
small groups for free expression of opinion; from or- 
ganizations emphasizing sociability to a greater at- 
tention in religious work; and from a discussion of 
topics centering in economics and politics to subjects 
concerned with the teaching of religion and the mes- 
sage of the church. 

The combined classes during the second and third 
periods were a splendid demonstration of the common 
interest which runs through all the work of adults. 
The topics were chosen to emphasize the opportuni- 
ties of adults for promoting a progressive adult educa- 
tional program in local churches. Both men and 
women were enthusiastic over the results. It would 
be difficult to pick out the features of the program 
which had the greatest appeal: community service 
presented by Dr. Perkins; the interdenominational 
opportunity with Dr. Frank Jennings of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches as leader; the need for 
social action as stressed by Dr. Robert Dexter of the 
American Unitarian Association; the dramatic report 
of the Rev. Hilda Ives on the Madras Conference 
(or, as Mrs. Ives insisted it should be called, the 
Tambaram Conference); the sane, accurate and con- 
vincing discussion of the Jewish problem by Israel 
Bernstein, a lawyer in Portland, Me.; the Rev. Emer- 
son §. Schwenk’s excellent teaching technique in 
presenting the opportunities of a program of adult 
education, or the informal question and discussion 
periods which were a part of each conference. 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou was prevented by illness 
from coming and Dr. John M. Ratcliff continued the 
presentation of the program of the United Christian 
Adult Movement which Mrs. Walker had begun the 
day previous. This program, developed and spon- 
sored by the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, seeks to guide adults in a continuous program 
of study and activities covering the following areas: 
The Bible in Life, Personal Faith and Experience, 
Christian Family Life, Church Life and Outreach, 
Community Issues, Basic Social Problems, World 
Relations, Leadership Education. 

Mrs. Walker, and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president 
of the W. N. M. A., had just returned from attending 
the United Christian Adult Movement Conference at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., and were able to bring many 
attractive features to the institute, including the song, 
“We are Making God’s New World,” written by J. H. 
Smith for the adult conference. 
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The United Christian Adult Movement has de- 
veloped a number of study guides on such topics as 
“Group Work with Adults through the Church,” 
“Schools in Christian Living,” “Christian Action on 
Social Problems,’’ “Young Adults in the Church,” 
“Personal Religious Living,” and ‘‘Adults in Action.” 
These with other materials are available through the 
Universalist Publishing House. 

The Mission Study Class meeting at 4.45 p. m. 
each day was led by Mrs. Lottie C. Hersey, national 
chairman of Mission Study for the Women’s National 
Missionary Association. On Wednesday there was a 
special conference of women from churches in Maine 
in charge of Mrs. Edwin Cunningham of Augusta, 
Me. 

The evening programs brought some exceptional 
educational suggestions. On Monday night the 
Esso Marketeers presented their motion pictures, 
‘News in the Air,” and ‘Safari on Wheels, An African 
Journey.’’ On Tuesday evening Mrs. Mary C. Ball of 
Lynn, Mass., directed the dramatization “What 
About Japan?” and the members of the International 
Church Extension Board, who had come to Ferry 
Beach for a meeting, conducted a panel discussion on 
our work in Japan and Korea. The drama given on 
Wednesday night, ‘Universalism on the Highway,” 
was written and directed by the Rev. and Mrs. Emer- 
son S. Schwenk. The Schwenks were asked only two 
weeks before the institute to prepare a play which 
could be used by the average church. What they 
produced showed the opportunity the Universalist 
Church has in enlisting its membership in the dif- 
ferent fields of community and social effort. So ef- 
fective was the drama that numerous requests were 
immediately received for copies. Plans have been 
made for having them made available in the autumn. 
On Thursday evening William E. Gardner, secre- 
tary of the National Y. P. C. U., centered attention 
on some of the large questions concerning youth work 


by the use of the forum method with the secretary of 
the General Convention serving as forum leader. 

The entertainment and informal fun-making 
features measured up well to the high standard of 
achievement shown by the earlier institutes of the 
season. 

Thursday evening brought the annual birthday 
party of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid with a special 
dinner and surprising program. The summer group 
staged a complete wedding with Dr. A. A. Blair as 
the nervous, blushing bridegroom. The autumn 
group, assisted by Prof. K. Augusta Sutton of Dan- 
bury, Conn., recorded the fame and greatness of the 
individuals fortunate enough to have birthdays in the 
harvest season in a poem. They closed their festivi- 
ties with a ‘Bringing in the Sheaves” parade which 
featured Mrs. Lester Nerney as drum major, accom- 
panied by a corps of promising musicians. The Fri- 
day evening stunt night had as its theme “The Church 
of Tomorrow in the World of Tomorrow.”’ The results. 
provoked much questioning as to whether childhood 
can be rightly designated as the golden age of imag- 
ination. 

The value of an institute is only partly in the 
achievement during the week of the conference ses-. 
sions. The results in the local church determine its 
real effectiveness. If one can judge from the plans 
suggested by the fifty-four delegates at the Institute- 
of Churchmanship, the results in the local church will 
not be disappointing. Conferences of women and 
men on local problems, district gatherings of men, use: 
of the outlines developed at the institute for local 
study groups, reorganization of adult work, and 
closer co-operation of adults with other groups in the 
church were only a few of the ways in which the dele- 
gates were planning for more effective adult work. 
When these plans are in operation the 1939 Institute. 
of Churchmanship will have made its contribution to. 
our church work. 


What About Japan? 


HE difficulties which have confronted the Uni- 
versalist International Church Extension Board 
in planning for our work in Japan and Korea 

the last few years have been unprecedented. The 
military situation has brought many uncertainties and 
added burdens. The ill health and resignation of 
Harry M. Cary made emergency adjustments neces- 
sary. 
The splendid co-operation of the American Board 
(Congregational) in permitting the Rev. Darley Downs 
to serve our mission on a part-time basis’ made 
it possible to continue our work without serious in- 
terruption. Mr. Downs has been in Japan for twenty 
years, and his knowledge of the Japanese, their customs 
and legal practices, has been invaluable to us this 
last year. One emergency after another has arisen, 
the most recent being the fire at the mission house, 
all requiring extensive adjustments and _ personal 
supervision. Mr. Downs’ acquaintance with business 
transactions and legal procedure has enabled him to 
handle these difficulties with great efficiency and dis- 
patch. The Board considers itself more than for- 


tunate in having the co-operation of our Congrega-- 
tional friends at this particular time. , 

Since no solution of Japan’s international affairs. 
seems near at hand, suggestions have come to the- 
Board that pending an improvement in the situation 
we cannot do better than continue our present arrange-- 
ment with Mr. Downs or seek the co-operation of 
some other group with workers already in Japan. 
In contrast to this point of view the Board has con-. 
sidered the desirability of looking forward to read-- 
justments, development and direction of our work — 
with leadership from our own Church. Over six — 
months ago, to aid in arriving at as intelligent a solu-- | 
tion as possible, the Board appointed two committees, 
one instructed to survey the future of our work in 
the Far East with leadership secured outside our own 
denomination, the other with leadership recruited from 
our own church group. Both committees have made- 
reports with recommendations. 

These reports, together with recent information, — 
will be the basis of a general discussion at the group. 
conference ‘Future Work in Japan” which has been. 
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planned for the Washington Convention. This is 
scheduled for Wednesday, October 18, at 10.00 a. m., 
with Dr. Roger F. Etz as leader, and merits widespread 
support. 

The war situation has tended to place emphasis 
on the desirability of increasing our social work pro- 
gram in Japan through securing leadership especially 
equipped in this field. Although many uncertainties 
attend our efforts, the Board desires as complete 
information as it can secure in regard to possible 


- 

leadership. To that end it has written all ministers 
and a selected group of interested persons, asking 
their suggestions as to personnel for our work. Any 
person reading this article is invited to aid the Board 
by sending in suggestions, keeping in mind, in addi- 
tion to ministers, individuals who may be qualified 
for directing a social work program. Suggestions 
should be sent without delay to the secretary of the 
Board, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


The Vicious Habit of Self-pity 


Ralph P. Boyd 


WISH I were dead. It is not merciful that a per- 
son should live to suffer as I do,’’ moaned a 
woman as she tearfully, and at some length, re- 

counted her troubles. She was a business woman who 
had large real estate holdings. Many of her houses 
were vacant; tenants would not pay, neither would 
they move out; she could not keep up the necessary 
repairs and pay the taxes; she could not pay the in- 
terest due on a bank loan; stocks she possessed had be- 
come liabilities. 

“Are you sure of your next meal?” I asked. The 
answer was “Yes.” ‘Do you have sufficient cloth- 
ing?” “Yes.” “Is your health good?” “Yes.” 
“Have you a roof over your head?” “Yes, yes!’’ 
Then I asked her what in the name of common sense 
she was sobbing about. Did she not see that even in 
her impoverishment she still possessed far more than 
thousands of people? 

She was indulging in the old pastime of feeling 
sorry for herself. She was overpowered by the temp- 
tation that assails each one of us, the temptation to 
indulge in self-pity, 

I make bold to say here, and I say it dogmati- 
cally, that self-pity cannot be exalted, it cannot be 
excused, it cannot be justified. The secret of failure 
lies principally in self-pity. If you wish to fail in life 
I know of no better way than by indulging in feeling 
sorry for yourself. 

The speaker at my high school graduation made a 
simple statement relative to self-pity which pricks 
my conscience whenever I feel the urge so to pamper 
myself: ‘Refuse to feel sorry for yourself. No matter 
what happens try to take life on the chin and keep 
sweet.” If I were allowed only one message to the 
youth of the world, it would be essentially what the 
speaker said. 

One feels strongly the need of such advice during 
these hectic times when life has hurt so many of us. 
It is not at all surprising that our store of sympathy 
for our neighbor has reached a low ebb. We are all 
too busy pitying ourselves. We are given so many 
opportunities for it these days that we must fight with 
our entire moral and spiritual strength to resist the 
temptation. Business at the store is bad. We are 
barely meeting running expenses, much less making 
enough to live decently. The rain and hot weather 

ther have about ruined our crops that represent 
days of hard labor. Our stocks are so far below what 

we paid for them that they are worthless. We can 
find only the most menial tasks by which to eke out an 


‘ns — © 


animal-like existence. Oh, the opportunities for self- 
pity are present if we wish to take advantage of them! 

Why do we foster self-pity and justify it? Some 
people greatly enjoy it because it flatters their ego; 
they elicit pity from anyone who will lend a willing 
ear and so become the center of attraction, something 
which they could not achieve by any other method. 
Others use it to rationalize failure. It is often easier 
to say, “Life has failed me,” than it is to say, “I have 
failed life.” Self-pity is one of the most common 
ways of escape from reality. Others by self-pity cater 
to a persecution complex. The world is always tram- 
pling ‘‘poor me” underfoot. Self-pity is such a solace 
to sorrow! 

When a mule balks the difficulty lies not in his. 
legs but in his head. Self-pity is a disease of the mind 
and should be regarded as such. Strangely enough 
it has little to do with one’s circumstances. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. A., who is comfortably situated, has a 
devoted husband who tries to satisfy her every whim, 
yet her conversation is a constant round of complaint. 
Once her mind centered for a week around a sales- 
girl who “on purpose,”’ she said, though she had good 
eyesight at the time, sold her an unbecoming hat. 
A common headache will send her to the doctor. She 
constantly bemoaned her childless state, which she 
admitted had been a matter of choice, until her hus- 
band in a moment of exasperation remarked: “It is 
just as well we didn’t have a baby, because the one I 
have now is enough for me.” 

Mrs. T. is also a woman in comfortable circum- 
stances, but contrary to Mrs. A. had a series of mis- 
fortunes many years ago from the strain of which she 
fell ill. Instead of rallying and getting a new lease on 
life when her problems were solved, the disease of self- 
pity took a firm hold of her. She became one of those 
who languish on a couch and “enjoy poor health.” 
She has for no physical reason been an invalid for the 
past fifteen years. Sickness laid her low but self-pity 
is keeping her there! 

Another picture reveals countless people of our 
acquaintance whom life has dealt one blow after 
another, and yet who become ‘‘masters of their fate 
and captains of their souls.’”’ Mr. B. was a struggling 
mechanic in his early forties, with a wife and five 
children. He had been out of work for three years. 
He was near the breaking point when he found a job 
which meant only a bare existence. But he was be- 
ginning to see the light when two of his children came 
down with scarlet fever and his wife died in the course 
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of a major operation. But never during all this time 
did his friends hear a word of complaint or self-pity 
cross his lips. He amazed all who knew him by his 
gallant behavior. He could never be called a failure 
because he refused to be defeated. 

Self-pity is a magnifying glass which enlarges all 
the troubles of life. Worries, fears and phobias flour- 
ish in a mind made fertile for them by the misconcep- 
tions and exaggerations fostered by self-pity. The 
compensation for the person who establishes immun- 
ity against contagion by the disease is freedom from 
needless cares and fears. It is true that one’s outlook 
upon life has a great deal to do with one’s mental 
and physical health. A mind possessed by needless 
worry will enlarge each trivial incident. Countless 
people, like Mrs. T., literally fret and worry themselves 
into serious illnesses. In a psychology class in college 
the following experiment was made upon an unsus- 
pecting subject. Each member of the class through- 
out the day was to remind the subject of his sickly 
appearance. The experiment started at eight o’clock. 
By nine o’clock the subject ceased denying his ill 
health and affirming his good health. By ten o’clock 
he complained of not feeling well, and by eleven 
o’clock he asked to be excused from class to go home 
to bed. 

Self-pity will magnify the amount of work we 
have to do and the drudgery of it; it will do the same 
with the aches, pains and inconveniences we have to 
endure; it will make our children nuisances, our real 
opportunities few and far between, and our lives a 
continuous round of monotony. 

A mind filled with self-pity cannot be occupied at 
the same time with thoughts that give wings to the 
spirit, that stiffen the will and impart the courage 
necessary to attack life for its larger benefits. Self- 
pity fosters a deadening inertia. It is a form of men- 
tal laziness. It is part and parcel of the philosophy 


What Is Our 


D.C. 


E must proclaim our liberal gospel to the 
W world with greater effectiveness than ever 
before, if we are to survive and help to save 
our modern world.’ This is the substance of the cry 
that we heard more frequently than any other during 
the inspiring sessions of the May meetings. Dr. 
Caldecott gave it first in the Anniversary Sermon, and 
it was re-echoed throughout the swiftly moving days, 
especially by Dr. Lyttle to the Meadville alumni and 
by Dr. Eliot in his president’s message to the annual 
meeting. The truth and timeliness of this warning we 
all recognize, and we are glad to see practical steps 
being taken, such as radio broadcasting and church 
extension work, to meet this challenge. But, are we 
taking the most fundamental step of all, namely, to 
ask ourselves, ‘‘Have we a liberal gospel which we can 
proudly proclaim together? Have we an arresting, 
distinctive message that we are certain is the answer to 
our greatest needs today?” 
Have we? Let us see! 
Judging by typical Unitarian utterances and pub- 
lications, I should say that something like this is 


of defeatism. It prompts one to think within his 
heart, “‘I am defeated from the word ‘go.’ Iam stopped 
stock still in the stagnant, sluggish backwaters of life.”’ 
An individual possessed by self-pity sits in idleness 
while opportunity passes him by. 

Self-pity is a tragic waste of energy. If there is 
any tangible reason for feeling sorry for oneself, there 
is more valid reason for doing something constructive 
to better one’s condition. Self-pity and construc- 
tive effort never go hand in hand. One crowds out 
the other. Self-pity blinds one to the opportunities 
at hand. The-problems of life cannot be solved by 
wishful thinking and blind hope, the willing helpmates 
of self-pity. The first step towards the solution of any 
problem is to see it as it is, then proceed to do some- 
thing about it. 

If you have the vicious habit of self-pity and will 
make the effort necessary to break yourself of it, you 
will discover that you do not continually need sym- 
pathy. You will become less dependent and more self- 
sustaining. You will require fewer hypodermics of 
back-patting and “I’m so sorry” from your friends. 
You will not need to be propped up. You will stand 
on your own two feet and look life straight and un- 
apologetically in the eye. Your friends will find less 
reason to make constant excuse for your apathy. 
You will think better of yourself. 

We have sufficient egotism not to admit openly 
that we are cowards and weaklings. Yet one who pities 
himself inwardly acknowledges, ‘‘I am afraid. I haven’t 
the courage to wrestle with life man to man.” Life 
hates a whiner, a coward, a weakling. Life wants to 
know how good we are and not how badly we have 
been treated. 

Self-pity may be good for sorrow, but it does not 
help to cultivate the hardy plant of hope. It does not 
strengthen faith. An adventurous faith is not static, 
but urges one to improvement and fulfillment. 


Liberal Gospel? 


McMillan 


usually what we have to say to the world: ‘“‘We must 
respect above all the inherent divinity of every human 
being, and apply our religious principles to all of our 
human relationships, since religion and life are one. 
This leads us naturally to mutual respect, brotherhood, 
democracy, social justice; to all our co-operative efforts 
to make life better for everyone.’’ If necessary, we 
call up our old standbys, ‘“‘Love to God and love to 
man,” “Our Faith,” and “In the love of truth . .. .” 
These embody a splendid religious message, and won- 
ders would be worked if people would consider it 
seriously; but the great majority do not, even when 
they hear it often. They say, ‘‘Of course,” and forget 
it 

Why does not our liberal message have the pro- 
found and popular appeal that it should? Why do 
not people seize upon it with joy and say, ‘This is 
the bread of life! This is the gospel of salvation!’ 
Because something vital is missing! Certainly a part of 
this inadequacy is comparatively poor preaching, with 
most of us liberal pastors presenting nice, intellectual 
essays, instead of powerful, moving sermons, as Dr. 
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Lyttle so well observed. We have been too esoteric, 
too reserved, too cold! 

To my mind, most of the reason for all this is that 
all but a few of us, ministers and laymen alike, have 
failed to grasp the real source and genius of our liberal 
gospel, which is the most thrilling and revolutionary 
truth of our human life. It is the truth we “‘have had 
with us from the beginning,” since the sublime insights 
of Jesus, at least, but which we have neglected and 
allowed to become obscured with insipid dogma and 
vain intellectualism. It is the truth which can change 
our mild liberal message to an inspired liberal gospel, 


the “good news”’ which will be gladly received by all ° 


who are not blinded by complacency, orthodoxy, or 
cynical materialism. (Even they would succumb to 
it, eventually, if there were prophets enough.) 

What is this truth, this heart of our liberal gospel? 
This: We are all, with Jesus, children of God. Not 
only Jesus, but every one of us is a son or a daughter 
of God, by the very fact of our creation and birth. 
This is the factual reason for our insisting upon the 
inherent divinity of every human being; this is the 
motive, the dynamic for our efforts to spiritualize all 
of life. : 

“Wait a minute!’ you say. ‘We’ve known all 
along that we’re children of God. That has been 
part of the liberal Christian message for centuries.” 
Yes, but what part? A minor, incidental part, as far 
as I can see, when it should be the flaming torch from 
which all our light and good works flow. 

How often have we heard this proclaimed as the 
central and saving truth of our liberal Christian re- 
ligion: “‘Now are we all children of God, born of His 
divine spirit, born to live nobly in service to God and 
the rest of His children.’”’ How often do we hear this 
magnificent truth proclaimed as the basis of all our 
striving, the gospel by which we all may, and must, 
live? Only once during the recent May meetings did 
I hear it even mentioned—at the close of Dr. Argow’s 
address to the Berry Street conference of ministers. 
Perhaps I missed other such mention of it; but I be- 
lieve that it should be proclaimed constantly, instead 
of only occasionally and then with timidity. Is 
Channing’s profound observation of one hundred 
years ago still true today?: “There can be no spirit of 
brotherhood, no true peace, any farther than men come 
to understand their affinity with and relation to God 
and the infinite purpose for which He gave them life. 
As yet these ideas are treated as a kind of spiritual 
romance; and the teacher who really expects men to 
‘see in themselves and one another the children of God, 
is smiled at as a visionary.”” But! ‘The reception of 
this plainest truth of Christianity would revolutionize 
society, and create relations among men not dreamed 
-of at the present day.’’* 

I venture to say that the great majority of us so- 
called liberals, supposedly followers of Channing, do 
take the assertion that we are children of God lightly, 
regarding it as a nice, poetic expression, but hardly 
commensurate with the stern realities of our human 
life. Channing, the greatest among us, thought more 
-of it than that. He saw it as “this plainest truth of 

*The Liberal Gospel, ed. by Charles H. Lyttle. The Beacon 

Press, 1925. 
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Christianity,” the factual foundation for his reverence 
for man; and he knew that it would ‘revolutionize 
society” if given a fair chance. 

I feel profoundly that we liberals shall be a rela- 
tively impotent little band of intellectuals until we 
take up as our clarion cry, “We are all children of 
God,’”’ and shout it from the housetops as inspired 
prophets of a new day. 

Or am I wrong about this? Is it a “spiritual ro- 
mance’ to consider all humanity as children of God? I 
say that it is the deepest truth of our human life (in- 
dependent of our Christian tradition) being founded 
upon the basic realities of life itself, of the universe, 
and of God. 

Who can deny that we all—all humanity, past, 
present, and future—have been and will be born of 
the same divine spirit of life and growth and goodness 
that has produced every living thing? Is there any 
more firmly established scientific fact than that the 
same divine power, energy, spirit, call it what you will, 
is responsible for the existence and growth of every 
living thing, and for the marvelous ordering of the 
universe as well? Is this not the God we all can wor- 
ship, the God we all can call Father? For without 
Him none of us would be. 

This certainly is the God I can worship with com- 
plete sincerity. 1 see this God at work everywhere, 
and within us all. This God is all good: He is re- 
sponsible for none of the evil and accident in the uni- 
verse in human life; He has been, through the eons of 
time, gradually overcoming that chaos with order and 
goodness. Is not this the real meaning of the evolu- 
tionary process? 

Can we not also feel, with pardonable human 
egoism, that we are the highest creation of God, of 
the evolutionary process, for we can think and love 
and worship and create. Surely these evidences 
of the divine spirit in us justify our claim to be the 
“chosen children” of God. What a wonderful insight 
into our true nature Paul had when he asked the 
Corinthians, ‘‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of 


The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” 
He saw our divine heritage, the spirit of God in us all. 
And Jesus saw it, with his genius for seeing the divine 
and the human as one. What a rich and sustaining 
intimacy he felt toward ‘‘Our Father’’! I often wonder 
what Jesus would think of the manner in which his 
followers (?) soon called him “‘the only begotten son 
of God,” as most of them still do. 

Let the orthodox insist, in the face of all our 
knowledge today, that Jesus was the ‘‘only begotten’’ 
son of God, and that others of us can only become 
children of God through some ‘‘miracle of grace’’ or by 
a superhuman saintliness. We know better. We know 
that Jesus was created like all of us, and we like him 
are born children of God. Jesus was only a greater 
and truer son of God than we, and thus worthy of our 
reverence, through his heroic integrity and his com- 
plete devotion to what he felt was the will of God for 
him. I feel that Jesus would be the first to insist that 
all humanity are children of ‘the Father.’”’ Ido think, 
however, that he would make the distinction between 
true and prodigal children of God, according to the 
measure of intelligent devotion to God and the other 
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children of God that is displayed. This surely is a 
valid and necessary distinction, making the whole 
purpose of our lives the effort to be true children of 
God. 

I wonder how many people today, or any other 
day, have really known themselves and all other people 
to be children of God, with all the exalting meaning 
and sentiment such knowledge may bear. Relatively 
very few, I should say. And our modern world shows 
it. What might it mean to our personal lives for each 
of us to be able to say, with that transforming thrill 
of knowing a truth, “I am a son (or a daughter) of 
God, born of His holy spirit, born to help God and 
his other children to build an ever better world.” 
(The Kingdom of God.) 

Do not our lives take on a greater worth and 
dignity than ever before when we deeply realize that 
we are the ‘‘chosen children’”’ of this eternal, universal 
“power making for righteousness,’ with an important 
part to play in His great plan? If we have any appre- 
ciation of the greatness of God, then surely we are 
exalted to know that His divine spirit is in us, seeking 
expression, seeking the fulfillment of His marvelous 
striving toward harmony and completion throughout 
all Creation. Here is the basis in reality for true self- 
respect, and for that striving on our part after the 
growing integrity and creative power which make a 
heroic and valuable human life. Reverencing the 
divine spirit of God in ourselves, we naturally protect 
it from every impulse and influence that would cheapen 
or violate it, and we strive to have it prevail in every 
aspect of our lives. Far from a timid piety, this is a 
determined loyalty to chosen values. We have this 
passion to improve our lives, not alone for the satis- 
factions in doing so, but mainly that we may be of 
greater service to God and the others of His children. 

We can all feel, as certainly as we feel our kinship 
to each other and to God, that each of us is greatly 
needed in the divine and human task of saving and 
perfecting our human world. God needs our help as 
much as we need His. He is not omnipotent, having 
capricious control of everything in the universe. He 
cannot save His children in spite of all their blindness; 
they can destroy themselves in spite of Him. (Even 
Karl Barth is evidently coming to see that man must 
work out his own salvation in obedience to God!) 
Each one of us can and must say, “I am needed in the 
larger work of saving the great whole of which Iam a 
part.” “I am needed in a great and holy cause’— 
is this not a saving life line when we would otherwise 
despair, a challenge always to achieve a mature, cul- 
tured life of patient service? When a child of God 
feels himself to be a worthy part of that greater whole, 
then he lives in the Kingdom of God as it exists here 
and now, and his life takes on the eternal qualities of 
peace and order, life and strength unfailing. His life 
is a constant prayer of devotion and service; he is at 
one with God and the noblest of His children. 

This is a fraction of what knowing ourselves to be 
children of God can do for us personally. This is the 
personal, mystical aspect of our liberal gospel which 
has been so sadly neglected. I do believe that this 
neglect has allowed many potential liberals to fall back 
into orthodoxy, cultism, or a cynical materialism. 
We must win them back with our reborn gospel! 


What could it mean for our social (dis)order, in all 
its complexities and conflicts today, if we could some- 
how blaze this message upon the hearts of even a fair 
portion of humanity: ‘‘We are all children of the one 
true God of life and growth and righteousness, and we 
must live together as children of God, or perish!” If 
we all could come to see this as the fundamental law 
of life, not merely a pious platitude, surely we 
would try harder to see ourselves and everyone else as 
children of God. (I presume a little difficulty would 
be had with Hitler here.) 

What food for the spirit it is, simply to dream of 
the changes that would take place in our world if even 
the slightest majority would be brave enough to treat 
themselves and all others as children of God, each 
having a divine inner nature and divine responsibilities 
for its free development in all! Channing dreamed of 
it, with the confidence that it would gradually come 
true. ‘None of us can conceive the change of man- 
ners, the new courtesy and sweetness, the mutual 
kindness, deference, and sympathy, the life and energy 
of efforts for social melioration, which are to spring 
up, in proportion as man shall penetrate beneath the 
body to the spirit, and shall learn what the lowest 
human being is. ... Then man will be sacred in 
man’s sight; and to injure him will be regarded as 
open hostility towards God.”’ (Ibid.) Mark you, he 
said these changes for the better are to take place, in 
proportion as men shall come to know themselves to 
be children of God. 

In spite of the insanities and perversities still in 
our world today, do we not see many indications of 
this growing appreciation of the spiritual nature of 
man, especially in our own country? Man is less and 
less merely a means to the end of private profit in 
commerce and industry; the development of human 
personality is more and more being considered first 
in our human affairs. Let us take heart at this, but 
let us hasten the blessed process, and give the world 
the real reason for it all by proclaiming, ‘‘Children of 
God, come to yourselves, and live!’’ 

Those who have trained themselves to remember 
constantly that we are all children of God will be in 
the vanguard of every effort to promote peace, and 
social justice, and co-operative progress; and they 
will have the true foundation for their magnanimity 
which reverses cannot destroy. They will feel a sym- 
pathy, an understanding, a love for others that tran- 
scend all racial or natural barriers; they will treat 
others as brothers and sisters in the world family 
of God, not just as neighbors. Such true children of 
God will have the unshakeable faith that eventually 
all the prodigal children of God will return to the 
Father, who never has forsaken one of His children, 
only they Him. 

Here, clearly, is the right attitude of faith and 
love and understanding that must be the basis of true 
social reform. The spread of the saving conviction 
that we are all children of God is the only power that 


can stem the tide of fear, suspicion, hatred, and per- 


nicious propaganda in our world today. 

Let us not pause to consider whether our little 
efforts will be in time to do enough good; let us give 
ourselves with joyful abandon to the task of spread- 
ing this true and saving message of our liberal gospel 
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to all the children of God we can reach, in all the ways 
we possibly can reach them! 

“Here we learn to live as children of God.”” May 
this not well be the watchword of our churches and 
church schools, our homes, and every other institution 
we are able to influence? If we can give our youngsters 
that fundamental conception of themselves and all 
others, make them reverently conscious of their own 
and others’ inner divinity, surely we have laid the 
solid foundations of personal integrity and social 
worthfulness. We their elders must set them a no less 
than heroic example of living as children of God, 
instead of following the conventional trend towards 
degeneracy. This will often be difficult, we shall often 
fail, but we must keep trying and growing in this 
greatest of all endeavors. Some of us must be coura- 
geous enough to demonstrate the plain common sense 
of living as children of God, that our blind and blun- 
dering world might come to see. 

This, I am convinced, is what Jesus set out to do, 
and did, “even unto the cross.’’ That is why I rever- 
ence him more than I ever could the man-god of con- 
ventional Christianity. Our liberal saints throughout 
the ages have sought to bear witness to this same truth: 
“There is one God and Father of all, who is above all 
and in you all.”” We can all belong to the noble fellow- 
ship of the true children of God in just that measure 
to which we bear witness to that basic truth, by our 
lips and our lives. That, I believe, is living in the 
heaven of eternity now; it is belonging to the Church 
Universal which will some day save the world of man. 

Such is to me the heart of the true liberal gospel. 
Surely it is the most inspiring and redeeming good 
news that our confused, embittered and weary world 
could be given today. Let us proclaim it daily, alone, 
together, in lives that are filled with the spirit of this 


hymn: 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 

Thou the Source of all true good in earth and sky and sea! 
Holy, holy, holy, now with love we praise Thee, 

Our Father-God through all eternity! 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 

For Thy glorious gift of life we give our thanks to Thee! 
For Thy holy Spirit, seen in growth and beauty, 

And in the souls of all humanity! 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God our Father! 

This the truth and joy supreme, that we Thy children are! 
All, Thy sons and daughters, born of Thy great Spirit, 
Blessed, as was Jesus, with Thy saving pow’r. 


Holy, holy, holy, Father, Redeemer! 

From our sins and wanderings we now return to Thee! 
Living as Thy children, serving Thee, each other, 

We build with Thee our nobler destiny! 


* * * 


THE LATE SIR HENRY NORMAN 


In the early seventies, Dr. Robert Collyer, the famous 
New York preacher and leader of American Unitarianism, 
visited the Midland Counties during a speaking tour. He was 
attracted by the promising young son of a widow in humble 
circumstances belonging to the Leicester congregation. The 
_Tesult was a fortunate start for Henry Norman, who was enabled 
to attend Leipzig University and gain a degree at Harvard. He 
also took a short course in the Harvard Divinity School, with 
some intention. apparently, of entering the Unitarian ministry. 


» 


pee ia 


But he was restless and ambitious, and soon after graduation 
was engaged in an agitation for the purchase of Niagara Falls 
by the government of New York State. This was the subject 
of his first book, written in 1882. 

The years which followed were busy and eventful, for the 
“promising boy” was destined to play an important part in 
the public activities of his time. As a member of the staff of 
the Pall Mall Gazette (under W. T. Stead) he made the first of 
a long series of journeys as a special correspondent in almost 
every part of the world. From 1895 to 1899 he was assistant 
editor of the Daily Chronicle. He founded the World’s Work, 
which was a notable success, and in 1906 entered Parliament as 
Liberal Member for South Wolverhampton. He was subse- 
quently knighted and appointed to the office of Assistant Post- 
master-General. Having failed to secure re-election, he re- 
linquished his post, but was elected for Blackburn in 1910 and 
held this seat for thirteen years. 

Early in the War Sir Henry established with Lady Norman 
the British hospital at Wimereux, and until the armistice was 
continuously engaged in a variety of war services, particularly 
liaison work in France. He was made a baronet in 1918. 

This by no means ends the tale of his achievements, for 
he was a man of progressive mind and remarkable energy. He 
was a pioneer of motoring, of aviation, and of radio telegraphy, 
and in 1921 opened the first wireless exhibition in London. 
—The Inquirer, London, England. 


* * * 


All of which reminds me of a story in Editor & Publisher 
which was printed seventy years ago in Canadian Illustrated 
News and dug up recently by the Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator. 
A nice old lady stopped in at a printing office with a Bible in 
her hand and said: “I want you to print it over again. It’s 
getting a little blurred, sort of, and my eyes isn’t what they 
were. How much do you ax?” The printer said, ‘Fifty cents.” 
For that price he bought a new Bible from the American Bible 
Society. When the lady was handed the copy on her return, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Lor sakes a massy, how good you have fixed it! 
It’s e’en a most as good as new. I never seed nothin’ so curious 
as wot printin’ is.” And that, I suspect, is still a fair measure 
of how much most people know about the mystery of the printing 
arts.—The Loiterer, in Churchman. 

ok * * 


OUR DUTY 
Herbert L. Odell 


Why are we here? What may we do 
To make our little world more bright 
For God’s great gift of life to us? 

None here so weak but that his life 
Affects, for good or ill, the lives 

Of those he meets from day to day; 
The stronger more, how much, none can 
With accuracy determine; 

But they, the strong, have greater need 
To live unselfishly, and so 

Make themselves mirrors of God’s love; 
It matters little where we’re placed, 

Or e’en with whom our lot is cast, 

Or whether we are rich or poor; 

For neither poverty nor wealth, 

Nor place, condition, circumstance, 
Should blind us to our neighbor’s need, 
Nor stay our hand in helping him; 

Oft ’tis but sympathy he asks— 

A firm hand clasp—a cheery smile— 
Approving word—sustaining arm— 
Acts while of little cost to us, 

May mean the clearing of his sky; 
When clouds are gone, God’s sunshine then 
Restores him back to normalcy, 

Fit for the strife each must endure. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THAT COWARDLY AND DISGUSTING EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There can be little doubt as to the identity of the people 
upon whom you leveled your recent cowardly and disgusting 
editorial attack under the heading “Idealism and Realism in 
Mixed Marriages.’’ Why did you so carefully avoid mentioning 
names, and why did you phrase such libelous words as ‘“‘he de- 
spises his race’ so innocently? One who sits proudly upon the 
judgment seat could not have feared retribution from three 
young unimportant people—one three thousand miles away in 
Europe. 

We hope that the narrow and un-Christian ideas expressed 
in your article were all your own, and not a set of prejudices 
common to Universalists. However, since your opinions are 
expressed editorially, we can but reply that we hope the ‘“‘loose, 
hazy thought among Universalists about the relations of races’ 
will become more loose and hazy in preference to an increasing 
knowledge ‘‘of the world” which breeds intolerance and hatred 
by the artificial boundaries placed upon “Christian Brother- 
hood.” We can’t recall (in spite of some months of attendance 
at the now defunct Universalist church on Boylston Street, 
Boston) that Jesus Christ dwelt upon the immorality of any 
marriage. Is it possible that you are a little smug about your 
“ideals of human brotherhood” when you conclude that “mixed 
marriages are racially unwise and morally wrong’’? 

We can but conclude from your article that you are willing 
to place limitations upon human liberty such as are paralleled 
in Germany by Jewish persecution; and that you want Christian 
brotherhood but you want to carefully measure the doses and 
the color of the doses. Is it too much to expect that in times 
when freedom of every kind suffers from narrow and bigoted 
attacks, the Christian Church should concentrate its valuable 
organs of propaganda upon spreading doctrines of true brother- 
hood of race and nation, instead of wasting time on small and 
malicious attacks upon idealistic individuals? 

Clare and Winnie Pineo. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Ss et 


THE CANFIELDS AND NEW ENGLAND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sorry that I made a mistake about the drowning of 
Harry Veazey. 

For four years, long ago, we edited Onward and it was pub- 
lished each week. Our salary was paid by the Universalist 
Publishing House. We were asked by the general manager of 
that time to become joint editors. We were told that if we ac- 
cepted we must come to Boston and do the work at 30 West 
St., where the Publishing House was then located. The financial 
policy of the paper was controlled entirely by the Publishing 
House during those years. The paper certainly was a great 
help during this period in extending the work of the young people. 

Onward brought us Hast in 1895 and the fates have ordained 
that in New England we shall stay until the time comes for 
cremation, and then the dust shall be scattered on this New 
England soil from which H. L. C. sprang but which is mine only 
by adoption, for my ancestors settled in Pennsylvania in the 
Colonial days. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


* * 


CHURCH PAPERS INFERIOR TO SOCIALIST PAPERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the oddities of American journalism and the Church 
is that there is no national Protestant weekly newspaper. The 
publications of most of the Protestant churches are relatively 
small and unknown magazine-type sheets which do not interest 
those outside the ranks of the denomination. When this per- 


formance is contrasted with the performance of the hundred 
thousand radicals in printing newspapers, the attempts of the 
Church to spread the evangelizing message fare poorly. 

Four of the radical socialist parties in America maintain 
national weeklies which eagerly seek by every means for readers 
and supporters. The daily press often refers to them, but there 
is seldom any reference to any church paper. This is because 
the radical press takes a sharp and critical view of American 
problems. They sometimes make very good reading. In view 
of the claims of radical religionists and of all advocates of Chris- 
tian living it would appear that a national weekly Protestant 
newspaper published and written in a popular though aggressive 
vein should be attempted. 

Carl Peterson. 

Chicago, Ill. 


If we must be one-sided, unfair, intolerant, unkind, in order 
to be big, we prefer to stay small. 
The Editor. 


THE SUPERIOR (?) WHITE RACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Anti-intermarriage laws (that is laws forbidding marriage 
between the races) are wrong because such laws leave colored 
women without protection from men of the so-called superior (?) 
white race. Surely in a Christian civilization we should not 
have laws which encourage immorality between the races! 

Coelestina Bachman. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


WHAT DO WE FIND? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When we go to the House of the Lord to serve Him do we 
find Him there and feel that we are in our Father’s house and 
that He is there beside us? 

When we go out do we feel that we have been led beside 
still waters to the restoring of our soul, inspired to seek the King- 
dom of God through right living? 

Or does it seem as though the Master of the House is away 
and the stewards and servants have been without the Master’s 
guidance until their service has become perfunctory and listless, 
something that is done because it should be done rather than for 
the joy of the doing? 

Mostly when we attend church we find conditions more like 
this latter picture, usual music, sermon, closing hymn, most of 
congregation carrying a look of duty done rather than of an up- 
lifting experience. 

It must be a condition like this, form without vitality or in- 
spiration that ‘‘a Newspaper Man”’ calls too formal, while Mr. 
Broome in his letter “‘Formal Not the Correct Word” seems to 
have in mind that noble formality that gives dignity, stateliness 
and grace to a service. 


IEG. 


THE LEADER KEEPS THEM IN TOUCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was delighted to read Harry Adams Hersey’s story of the 
Y. P. C. U. and it brought back the memory of ’99 when I was 
present at that Convention and the six other Y. P. C. U. Conyen- 
tions that I have had the opportunity to attend. Of course the 
editor’s articles are always a pleasure to read. J 

Since there is no Universalist preaching now in the to 
the Leader keeps us in touch with the general workings of 
Church. 


Lucy Milton Giles. 
Westminster, Mass. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


ADEQUATE LEADERSHIP FOR THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


“We must dismiss from our minds the 
idea that the church school is a good place 
to put people who need some activity 
within the church. It may be if the per- 
son is qualified, but it certainly is not on 
any other grounds. 

“We cannot wait for people to come and 
volunteer to teach a class or head up a de- 
partment. The alert religious education 
committee or director will be constantly 
on the lookout for those people who have a 
contribution to make to the growing life of 
children and young people. They will 
watch the people of the church with chil- 
dren. They will note the attitudes toward 
education and toward explorative methods 
in religion. They will observe parents 
with their own children. 

“This must go on all the time. It is not 
something that happens at the beginning 
or end of each year and then is forgotten 
until the next year. It is a continuing 
search for competent and understanding 
leadership.”—From Leadership Resources 
in the Local Church by Gladys Roberts Hil- 


ton. 
Hud H 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY 


“Seeing is believing, to children as to all 
of us. Sincerity in human relationships, 
sincere enthusiasm for the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, carry far more weight 
with children than clever techniques or 
devices in classroom management. By his 
actions every child constantly says to his 
teacher, ‘I cannot hear what you say when 
what you are thunders so loudly in my 
ears.’ The teacher may theorize about the 
possibilities of growth in the average child; 
she even may think she believes in them; 
but if she does not daily see the vision of 
beauty behind the dull or sullen eyes of 
uninteresting, commonplace Tommy Jones, 
she will lose her opportunity to light the 
torch of his life, to release his potentialities. 

“One teacher of a group of retarded 
boys creates in her room an atmosphere of 
serenity, beauty, and order. From the be- 
ginning the boys sense her really sincere, 
keen interest in them, and respond to the 
security she provides. She starts with 
something each child can do and builds a 
feeling of achievement through tangible 
results that he can see for himself. These 
boys live in an atmosphere in which success 
is continually expected. A teacher who 
thus believes in her children will stimulate 
remarkable development. Talents never 
suspected will appear, and her influence 
will continue to operate long after her 
contact with the children is ended. 

_ “The teacher may know the best teach- 
ing procedures and what constitutes skill 
in room management; but if she has not the 
patience and sympathetic understanding 
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Beginning next week we shall present on 
this page some of the reasons. Meantime, 
if you have not already planned to have 
your church school represented at these 
biennial sessions, take up the matter at 
once! Choose those persons best able to 
interpret the purpose and spirit of the 
convention, as well as their new informa- 
tion and learnings in terms of your local 
situation and its needs. Yes, it will pay 
your school to have representatives at 
Washington next month. 


of children that she needs in order to apply 
her knowledge, she will injure rather than 
lead. Her children see, and are influenced 
by, what she is and does. They will catch 
her enthusiasms, her humor, and _ her 
visions; or they will sense her fears, her in- 
difference, and her defeat. The courageous 
teacher shares a priceless gift with children; 
the timid one passes her handicap on. 

“Suspicion, insistence on a military type 
of discipline, and disrespect for the per- 
sonalities of children cause them to with- 
draw from their teacher forever. From 
such attitudes children often learn dis- 
courtesy and rudeness. Often, too, dis- 
courtesy is unconsciously manifested by 
teachers in a fretful haste that subordinates 
normal human relationships to a passion 
for quick mechanical results. Such sharp 
efficiency, riding roughshod over feelings 
and inarticulate ambitions, should have 
no place in the teacher’s behavior; it re- 
sults in cowed if not sullen and resentful 
children, who hate the school and all it 
stands for.” 


The paragraphs above are taken from - 


a recently published book which we wish 
might be read by every teacher of young 
children in our church schools. It was 
not written primarily for them, but for 
teachers in day school. Yet in every one 
of the ten chapters in the book, from the 
first which treats Current Trends in Ele- 
mentary Education, to the last which dis- 
cusses The Teacher’s Resources, there is 
much to help and stimulate any church 
school teacher. 

The title of the book is ““Modern Prac- 
tices in the Elementary School,” the au- 


thors, two California educators, John A. 
Hockett and E. W. Jacobsen. Something 
of the freshness and new approach of the 
book is suggested in some sub-titles in the 
final chapter—Acquiring a Reserve, Ra- 
diance, Physical Health, Mental Health, 
Cultivating Self-Confidence, Cultivating 
Faith in the Value of Your Work, Cultivat- 
ing Attitudes of Happiness and Enjoyment, 
Cultivating a Sense of Humor, Planning 
the Balanced Life. 
* * 
NEW WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 
PROGRAMS 


Superintendents will welcome the addi- 
tion of two more conference programs to 
the eleven already made available by the 
Leadership Training Committee of the 
Unitarian Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. No. 12 bears the title ‘Visual 
and Auditory Aids in Church School 
Teaching.”’ In it is enough material for 
two sessions on this topic. This has been 
prepared by Miss Harriet M. Higgins, 
Assistant, Department of Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts, Springfield, Mass., Public 
Schools. Miss Higgins also taught the 
course in Fine Arts and Craft Methods at 
the Isles of Shoals Religious Education 
Conference last July. No. 13 in this help- 
ful series has to do with “Relating the 
Church School to the Problems of So- 
ciety.”’ It has been prepared by Rev. 
Randall S. Hilton, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Alton, Ill. 

Send to the Universalist Publishing 
House for either or both of these programs. 
Like those which have preceded them, 
they are only five cents apiece, a ridicu- 
lously low price for the amount of help 
they contain. 

References to the other eleven programs 
have been made on this page from time to 
time but a list of the titles will be sent upon 
request if you do not have one handy. 
Also a small pamphlet entitled “‘What Is 
a Workers’ Conference?” Send to the 
G. S. S. A.-for list and pamphlet, both of 
which are free. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Last Wednesday evening Miss Harriet 
G. Yates met with the teachers of the Fed- 
erated Church of Marlboro, N. H., to help 
outline plans for the year’s work in the 
church school. Rey. Barron F. McIntire, 
the minister, is making careful preparation 
for growth and improvement in the church’s 
program of religious education this year. 

The week end of Aug. 25 Miss Susan M. 
Andrews attended the Northern New 
England School of Religious Education at 
Durham, N. H. Returning with her were 
Dr. Edna L. Acheson of Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Dr. Edna M. Baxter of Hartford, 
Conn., instructors at the school, who spent 
Monday in Boston. 
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Our Library Desk 


An Acceptable Offering 


Quiet Moments. By Patience Strong. 
(E. P. Dutton. 50 cents.) 


Patience Strong presents another offer- 
ing to an evidently appreciative public, 
in this small paper-bound volume. Her 
first, ‘‘Quiet Corner,’”’ issued three years 
ago, has already sold 69,000 copies. The 
five decorations by Betty Soars add charm 
to this new pocket-size collection of verse. 

Faith, hope, and love shine through its 
pages and a wholesome outlook on life. 
The reader seems to be taken into the con- 
fidence and friendship of the author as he 
reads. Her titles are good, and most of 
her rhythms. She revels in homely 
themes, such as ‘‘Bed Sitting-Room’”’ and 
“Washing Day,” and a deep love of nature 
is evident in her flower-verse. Now and 
then there is a touch of humor, and al- 
ways she shows a devout consciousness of 
God. 


Bertha G. Woods. 


* * 


A Splendid Publication 


Christian Worship and Praise. Editor, 
Henry Hallam Tweedy. (A. S. Barnes 
and Company. $1.50 per copy, $100 
per 100 copies.) 

Hymnbooks usually reflect the spirit of 
religion of the times which produce them. 
The Psalms, first hymnbooks of the He- 
brew-Christian tradition, are the essence of 
many centuries of religious experience; a 
sense of complete other-worldliness still 
comes from the hymns of the early church; 
the religious songs of the Methodist revival 
convey the. ecstatic spiritual dawning in 
eighteenth century England; controversial 
hymnbooks of the nineteenth still make 
some people hearken to denominational 
interests; Rodeheaver jazz is still the popu- 
lar swing music of shallow religion in our 
own times. 

Likewise “Christian Worship and Praise” 
sounds a note reflecting the times, if 
we put our trust in such signs as the Edin- 
burgh and Oxford conferences. The im- 
port of this fine collection of hymns and 
worship material is ecumenical. As in 
“Hymns of the Spirit,” religious lyrics 
from all times and persuasions are brought 
together. The total effect is unity and pur- 
posefulness. If such a collection is pro- 
phetic, we should be hopeful about the 
future of Christianity as a force to bind the 
world together. 

So much cannot be said of the music. 
Rich veins of material, recently available, 
have hardly been touched. Why, in par- 
ticular, has not greater use been made of 
Bach’s Chorales? One listing of J. S. 
Bach in the index is matched by forty-one 
from J. B. Dykes, twenty-six from Sir 
Joseph Barnby, fourteen from Lowell 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Mason. American and English hymn tunes 
of the nineteenth century predominate. 
Though familiar, they are often thin and 
monotonous. 

The service section is excellent. Ma- 
terial is present for all exigencies. There 
are five orders of service and thirty pages 
of litany and prayer. Prayers are from 
many sources and all are of literary merit. 
The Responsive Readings, sixty-six in 
number, are all scriptural, but include 
selections from books other than Psalms. 
The service book alone would be a valuable 
addition to any liturgical collection. Min- 
isters who try to include new material in 
their services from Sunday to Sunday will 
find it helpful. 

In appearance the book is everything 
to be desired—dark red with stained edges 
to match, leather effect, gold lettering, 
cross on the cover, the binding in keeping 
with any dignified church interior. 

Practical features within include topical 
announcements unobtrusively placed at 
the bottom of pages, stanzas between the 
staves and Arabic numbering consecutive 
from the first order of service to the last 
amen. Limitations are unpleasantly black 
print, narrow margins and occasional errors 
in music notation, orthography, dates, 
etc. 

On the whole, here is a splendid publi- 
cation, of value to all sincere Christians, 
whether Southern Baptists or New Eng- 
land Universalists. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


* * 


Too Big a Bite for Any Human Mas- 


tication 
The Problem of Religion. By Charles 
F. McMann. (Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
$2.50.) 


A four-year-old boy said, ““Mamma, I 
don’t know everything, I won’t know 
everything until I have been -to college.” 

The author of this volume, once a skilled 
worker in brass, once a Baptist minister, 
now a farmer and business man, has been 
brave enough to attempt what no human 
being could accomplish. Trained in “the 
college of hard knocks” rather than in 
accredited universities, he set out upon “a 
critical, extensive and intensive reading 
and study of the whole history of man- 


‘kind from the earliest dawn of pre-historic 


tradition down to our own times, and in 
every department, phase and particular.” 
Who could be sufficient for such a task! 
He would be, indeed, “‘a walking encyclo- 
pedia.”’ 

While not completing the manifestly im- 
possible, Mr. McMann has read very 
widely and with eclectic spirit. In his 
book of 192 pages he touches upon multi- 
farious phases and problems of religion, 
but, of course, cannot deal exhaustively 
with any. This volume by a veteran of 
seventy years might well be given to a 


young recruit as an introduction to more 
thoroughgoing study. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the writer has been led far 
from the position which, as a young min- 
ister, he accepted as given by adequate 
authority. 

George HE. Huntley. 


* * 


The Dollar Problem 


Financing the Kingdom. By Leewin 
B. Williams. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 

This book is designed to give church 
treasurers something to treasure. Written 
by a man who has had long experience, 
both as layman and clergyman, it presents 
the usually accepted plans for securing the 
money that ‘‘makes the church go.” 

The first pages are devoted to tithing 
which, with Biblical authority, is urged 
as “God’s own method” of financing His 
church. Then follow details of plans 
human in origin and of possible efficiency, 
most of the suggestions being identical 
with those supplied by the publishers of 
collection envelopes. The final section re- 
peats half a hundred jokes and anecdotes, 
somewhat related to church finance, part of 
them such as father used to tell and some 
going back to grandfather. 

The volume would be useful to such min- 
isters as have forgotten their seminary 
courses in church administration and to 
such parish officers as have lost the free 
publications of our General Convention. 

Alas, the author, with all his methods, 
does not tell us how to make Christian 
people eager to contribute money for the 
Kingdom. 

George E. Huntley. 


* * 


Poems of Wide Interest 


Painted Rocks. By Charles L. H. Wag- 
ner. (Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2.00.) 


In an attractively bound book Charles 
L. H. Wagner presents to the public his 
sixth collection of verse, “Painted Rocks,” 
dedicated to the five sons for whose child- 
hood his first book ‘‘Cradled Moons” was 
written. 

Most of the verse has previously ap- 
peared in various periodicals, as well as in 
the author’s lecture and radio programs. 
Artist as well as writer, the frontispiece is 
of the “Painted Rocks’ reproduced from 
an oil painting by the author. 

The book covers a wide range of subjects, 
nature, religion, human interest, family 
ties, and a strong sense of brotherhood with 
all men and races. Mr. Wagner is de- 
cidedly a Christian patriot with a deep 
concern for the world’s crying present-day 
needs. ? 

Poems to his wife and other members of 
his family and “Pinks on Mother’s Day” 
are perhaps among his most appea ng 
poems. 
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T a meeting of the Church of Our 
Father, Universalist Parish at Rum- 

ford, Aug. 17, it was voted, due to financial 
conditions, not to call a resident pastor for 
the ensuing year. Appreciation was ex- 
pressed for the services of the pastor, 
Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, for the past two 
years, and of Mrs. Gibbs, who died last 
spring. The possibility of closing the 
church for some time was discussed. Rev. 
William Dawes Veazie, Superintendent of 
Churches, presented a plan whereby the 
church might be kept open, which was 
adopted and the board of managers 
elected to represent the parish at a pro- 
posed meeting of the delegates of four 
other parishes to be included in the plan. 
On Aug. 23 a meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Larger Parish, which includes the 
churches at Livermore, Canton Point and 
Canton, was held at the Canton church. 
Also present were delegations from the 
Rumford church and the church at Liver- 
more Falls. About fifty-five delegates at- 
tended. Samuel T. Hayden of Canton 
Point, president of the Larger Parish, pre- 
sided. Miss Catherine Abbott of Mexico, 
Me., secretary of the parish, gave a résumé 
of the annual reports. Mr. Veazie ad- 
dressed the meeting and his plan was unani- 
mously adopted. The parishes of Rumford 
and Livermore Falls were voted into Larger 
Parish membership, making five Univer- 
salist churches in this Larger Parish. Rev. 
Kenneth C. Hawkes of Canton, pastor of 
the Larger Parish for the past two years, 
and Rev. Robert H. Lewis, pastor of the 
Livermore Falls church for a similar period, 
will serve as copastors of the consolida- 
tion. One Sunday Mr. Hawkes will preach 
at Rumford, Canton, and Canton Point, 
and Mr. Lewis at Livermore Falls and 
Livermore. On succeeding Sundays the 
pastors will alternate. The only interrup- 
tion of this schedule may come during the 
Lenten or Christmas seasons, when one 
pastor may serve a stated group of churches 
in a formulated seasonal program. The 
consolidation will go into effect officially 
Sunday, Sept. 10, with the reopening of 
church services. Services will be held as 
follows: 10.00 a. m. Rumford, 11.30 a. m. 
Canton, 2.00 p. m. Canton Point; 10 a. m. 
Livermore Falls, 11.30 a. m. Livermore. 
The next meeting of the Larger Parish 
will take place at Canton Point with supper 
in Union Hall. Asa result of the amounts 
which each parish will contribute to a 
central treasury toward a salary budget, 
the two pastors will receive an increase in 
salary of some $450 each. Lewis Irish, 
moderator of the Rumford Parish was 
elected treasurer of the Larger Parish. 
At this Larger Parish meeting Superin- 
tendent Veazie announced that a camp at 
Lake Cochnewagen at Monmouth, Me., 
would be available to groups of all ages and 


mong Our Churches 
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departments of church work in the five 
churches in this Larger Parish for religious 
educational institutes and _ recreational 
programs next summer, the camp being 
made possible by the Hon. and Mrs. John 
H. Maxwell of Livermore Falls. 

The Western Maine Larger Parish (In- 
terdenominational) comprising churches 
at North and West Baldwin, Hiram, 
Brownfield, Denmark, North and Center 
Sebago, was saddened by the catastrophe 
which befell this section on Aug. 21. A 
cloudburst caused the breaking of two 
sawmill dams at West Baldwin, sweeping 
away bridges and destroying crops. Clar- 
ence Lamont, Mrs. Marcia Norton Cotton 
and her daughter, Rachel, who were on a 
bridge when the avalanche of water struck, 
were swept to their death. Rev. Harold I. 
Merrill, senior pastor of this Larger Parish, 
upon hearing of the tragedy, procured 
equipment and motored hurriedly to the 
scene, engaging in the search by boat for 
the bodies and remaining to comfort the 
bereaved. Rev. Robert H. Lewis, assisting 
Mr. Merrill this summer in the work of 
the parish, and Rev. Eunice Buck, another 
assistant, kept in touch with Mr. Merrill 
and the various points of the parish 
throughout this harrowing period. Tem- 
porary bridges were constructed by state 
and local authorities and the schedule of 
services for the following Sunday was 
conducted without interruption. An offer 
of aid to the pastor of the parish was tele- 
graphed by the superintendent of the 
Maine Convention. Mr. Merrill conducted 
funeral services for Mr. Lamont at the 
West Baldwin Methodist church, and 
Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, pastor of the North 
Fryeburg Universalist church of Hast 
Hiram, conducted services for Mrs. Cotton 
and her daughter at the Hiram Univer- 
salist church, Mr. Merrill attending. 

With the co-operation of every church of 
the parish an all-parish auction was held 
at Hiram in August which netted over $135. 
A successful social event was held at 
Brownfield when $75 was raised toward 
modernizing the heating plant of the 
Brownfield parsonage. Sept. 6, at Brown- 
field, there was a Council meeting, when 
Rev. Hilda L. Ives spoke. Among the de- 
nominational officials who attended were 
Superintendent Veazie of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention. Mr. and Mrs. 
Veazie were guests of Miss Isabel Hale 
Stickney at Burnt Meadow Pond, East 
Brownfield, Sept. 4, when the superintend- 
ents of the other denominations repre- 
sented in this Larger Parish were enter- 
tained, together with members of the 
Larger Parish staff. 

The West Paris church (Rev. Eleanor 
B. Forbes, pastor) reports the renovation 
and redecoration of its interior. 

The interior of the Bangor church (Rev. 


Henry T. Atwood, pastor) also has been 
redecorated. 

During the summer the extensive 
grounds of Freeport Universalist Church 
have been realigned, paths renewed, and 
an attractive sign set up on the lawns. 

The chairman of the board of trustees 
of the First Universalist Church at Nor- 
way, upon a recent visit of Mr. Veazie, 
arranged for the presenting of candidates 
for this pulpit and that of the First Uni- 
versalist Church at South Paris, beginning 
Sept. 10, Rev. Ernest T. Marble, former 
pastor, having moved to Nashua, N. H., to 
take up the work of the First Universalist 
Chureh there. The First Universalist 
Church at Waterville heard candidates 
in June following the resignation of 
Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver to become pas- 
tor of the First Universalist Church at 
Portsmouth, N. H., and will hold a parish 
meeting this month and call a pastor then. 
The church will reopen Sept. 10 with 
supply preachers. At South Paris the 
church, which was reopened last year with 
Mr. Marble serving both it and the Norway 
church, will resume services Sept. 10. 
Several children have been added to the 
membership of the school. 

Under the pastor, Rev. Harry E. Town- 
send, D. D., the First Universalist Church 
at Westbrook is planning an intensive 
church attendance program beginning 
Sept. 10 with the resumption of church 
services. Dr. Townsend begins his thirty- 
sixth year as pastor here. Last season a 
new Y. P. C. U. of some thirty members 
was organized. 

The schedule of the combined sessions 
of the Maine Universalist Convention, to 
be held at Winthrop Street Universalist 
Church, Augusta, Sept. 18, 19 and 20, 
1939, is as follows: 

Monday, Sept. 18, 10.00 a.m. The ses- 
sions of the Maine Universalist Sunday 
School Association convene, with the 
president, Rev. George H. Welch of Guil- 
ford, presiding. Worship service followed 
by business sessions. The program for 
this day will include a speaker from the 
Department of Psychology, University of 
Maine, on ‘‘Mental Health’ (this will be 
related to the work of religious education) 
and a speaker and leader of a round table 
from the Universalist General Sunday 
School Association on “A Working Pro- 
gram for the Local Church School.”’ 6.00 
p.m. The Combined Sessions Convention 
Banquet in charge of the women of the 
Murray Alliance and the Winchester Club 
of the entertaining church. Addresses of 
welcome will be made by Mayor Payne 
of Augusta and Clarence Philbrick, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
entertaining church. 8.00 p. m. In the 
church sanctuary a service of worship, 
Rey. George E. Thorburn, Jr., pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Biddeford, 
preaching the occasional sermon; reception 
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of the Ministerial Relief Offering; and the 
observance of Communion conducted by 
Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham of the Win- 
throp Street church. 

All churches in Maine are asked to take 
up offerings at all services Sept. 3, 10 and 
17, for the annual ministerial relief offering, 
and to bring them to this service on Sept. 
18. Parishes are asked to mark the name 
of the contributing church on the envelope 
enclosing such offerings. Most summer 
parishes have already taken up such offer- 
ings; those which have not are asked to do 
so prior to summer closing dates. Checks 
may be made out to the Maine Univer- 
salist Convention Ministerial Relief Offer- 
ing, and mailed to Dr. Harry E. Townsend, 
treasurer of the Maine Convention, 742 
Main St., Westbrook, Me., in the event 
that it is impossible to send or bring them 
to the convention service Sept. 18. The 
co-operation of all is asked. 

Tuesday, Sept. 19. The sessions of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Maine will convene with the president, 
Mrs. Edwin B. Cunningham, presiding. 
9.00 a.m. Devotions. 9.20 a.m. Con- 
vention Business. Convention Call. Roll 
Call. Announcements of sessions com- 
mittees. Annual reports by Mrs. William 
L. Wish, Portland, secretary; Mrs. Howard 
A. Markley, Auburn and Mechanic Falls, 
treasurer; Mrs. Persis E. Shedd of South 
Portland for the auditing committee; and 
Mrs. Wish for the executive board. Then 
there will follow the president’s address, 
reports of department chairmen, district 
superintendents and the business commit- 
tees, and report on the Madras Conference 
by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom of Pittsfield. 
We quote from the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee: ‘‘As there are matters of 
the most vital importance to the future of 
our organization to be considered in con- 
nection with the above reports no further 
schedule has been given. Kindly prepare 
intelligently to discuss these matters. Let 
us have well informed delegates at Wash- 
ington!’ There will also be reports of the 
Credentials committee. 1.30 p.m. Me- 
morial service. Memorial offering. 2.10 
p. m. Address by Mr. Veazie on ‘“‘Mis- 
sionary Work in Maine.” 2.50 p. m. 
Address by Rev. Ordell E. Bryant of Clin- 
ton, N. C., on “The North Carolina Pro- 
gram.” 3.30 p.m. Address by Dr. Rob- 
ert Cummins, General Superintendent of 
the Universalist Church, on ‘‘The Present 
Status in Japan.”’ Following each address 
there will be a period for questions and dis- 
cussion. 4.10 p.m. Report of the nominat- 
ing committee and the election of officers. 
6.30 p. m. Annual Women’s Friendship 
dinner, and all Universalist women and 
guests are cordially invited. The toast- 
master will be Mrs. Frank M. Vickerson of 
Portland. Greetings from State Conven- 
tion officials. Addresses by Mr. Bryant 
and Dr. Cummins. 

Also at 6.30 p.m., Sept. 19, will be held 
the annual banquet of the Maine Univer- 


salist Laymen’s Fellowship in charge of 
the Men’s Club of the entertaining church. 
Dr. Harry Lyons of Biddeford, president 
of the Fellowship, will preside. Governor 
Lewis O. Barrows of Maine is expected to 
attend. There will be greetings by Ma- 
ford Mann of Norway, vice-president 
of the Fellowship, and annual reports by 
the secretary, Harold K. Austin of Port- 
land. The speaker will be Oliver P. 
Hall, librarian of the State of Maine, of 
Augusta. 

Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1939, 9.30 a. m. 
Annual sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, Inc., will be held with the 
president, Chief Justice Dunn of the Maine 
Supreme Judicial Court, of Orono, presid- 
ing. Annual reports of the treasurer, 
Dr. Townsend, will be read, of the secre- 
tary-superintendent, Mr. Veazie, of the 
trustees of the endowment funds by the 
chairman, Walter H. Littlefield of Portland, 
of the auditor, Elbert D. Hayford of 
Farmingdale, of the committee on con- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
closed their summer place at Beards Hollow 
the past week, a month earlier than usual 
on account of the coming General Conven- 
tion in Washington and the desire of Dr. 
van Schaick to see a new book through the 
press. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati was 
awarded the degree of Master of Arts by 
the University of Pittsburgh at the August 
graduation. 


Rev. and Mrs. Seth Rogers Brooks spent 
the past week with relatives near New York 
and visited the World’s Fair. They re- 
turned to Washington the day after Labor 
Day. Mrs. Brooks has addresses to make 
in Philadelphia and at the North Carolina 
Convention before the Washington Con- 
vention. 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins, who 
leased Far Echoes, Center Harbor, Lake 
Winnepesaukee, for August, have returned 
to their home in Winchester. 


Carlton Smith of Madison, Fla., gave a 
most interesting historical paper on 
“Universalism in the Southland” at the 
Georgia Universalist Convention held at 
Winder Aug. 4-6. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., 
was in Canton the week of Aug. 27, where 
Mrs. Lalone is detained by the illness of 
her mother, Mrs. DeGraff. 


Margaret Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, O., 
was christened on Sept. 3 at Muncie, 
Ind., by Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, pastor 
of St. John’s Universalist Church. This 
was Mrs. Olson’s home church and Mr. 
McDavitt performed the ceremony when 
Mr. and Mrs. Olson were married there in 


stitution and bylaws as appointed at the 
Biddeford Convention, Rey. Weston A. 
Cate, chairman, and such other business 
presented as may regularly come before 
the session. 


Mrs. Harry E. Brewer, 228 State St., 


* Augusta, is chairman of the reservations 


committee. Those who wish to be enter- 
tained in homes of parishioners of the 
entertaining church, whether delegates 
or not, are asked to send their requests 
for reservations to Mrs. Brewer at the 
earliest possible time. Kindly state approx- 
imate time of arrival and departure. 
Upon registering at the Convention, Boy 
Scouts will be on hand to direct guests. 
Parishes should elect official delegates to 
the sessions of the Convention. Credential 
blanks have been mailed to parishes, mis- 
sion circles, and Sunday schools. The 
sessions of this Convention claim the at- 
tention of all Universalists, whether of- 
ficial delegates or not. 
William Dawes Veazie. 


and _ Interests 


1930. Mr. Olson preached from the 
Muncie pulpit on the day of the christening. 
cd * 

WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Robert Cummins is General Super- 
intendent of Universalist churches. 

Rev. John M. Ratcliff is Secretary of 
the Universalist General Convention. 

Raymond Bassett is a member of the 
staff of Goddard College. 

Rev. Ralph P. Boyd is minister of the 
Camp Hill circuit of churches in Alabama. 

Rev. D. C. McMillan is minister of the 
Unitarian-Congregational Society of Barn- 
stable, Mass. 


ok * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 
Previously reported =... .. =e 1,087 
Machias, Me.* +"... ee See 1 
Freeport, Mele + 3 ee 4 
Total: 2A Sor ee ee 1,092 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 421. Livermore 


Falls, Me., 3. Hartland Four Corners, 
Vt.,11. Muncie, Ind., 1. Machias, Me., 
8. Total, 489. 


Notices 


W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 


The 45th annual sessions of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in 
the Universalist church of Augusta, Maine, on Tues- 
day, Sept. 19, 1989, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
electing officers for the ensuing year, and transacting 
such other business as may come before the meeting. 

Dora S. Wish, Secretary. 
a: 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual meetings of the Universalists of New 
York State will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Rochester, Oct. 2-5. The State Sunday 
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School Association will begin its annual session 
on Monday, Oct. 2, ending on Tuesday evening. 
Wednesday will be Women’s Day with the annual 
meetings of the Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Women’s State Aid Association. The annual meet- 
ing of the ministers will also be held on Wednesday. 
The 114th annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 
evening, when the occasional sermon will be de- 
livered by Rev. Harold W. Haynes of Binghamton. 
Business sessions will be held on Thursday and the 
event will end with a banquet on Thursday. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 

* * 

NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


Official Call 


The annual session of the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist State Convention will be held at the First 
Universalist Church in Manchester, N. H., on Sept. 
10 and 11, 1939, for hearing reports, consideration 
of recommendations, election of officers, and the 
transaction of any other business that may legally 
come before said meeting. 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
se 
MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 74th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held Oct. 5 and 6, 1939, 
at the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the purpose of hearing reports, election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business that may 
come before the Convention. The morning session 
will begin at ten o’clock. 

T. J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* + 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will convene at the First Universalist 
Church, Winthrop Street, Augusta, Maine, Sept. 18, 
19, 20, 1939. The Sunday School Association will 
meet Monday, Sept. 18, at nine a. m., the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society Tuesday, Sept. 19, 
at nine a. m., and the Maine Universalist Conven- 
tion, Inc., business sessions on Wednesday, Sept. 20, 
at 9.30 a. m. daylight time. The banquet will take 
place Monday, Sept. 18, at six p.m. The Women’s 
Friendship Dinner will be held Tuesday, Sept. 19, 
at 6.30 p.m. The banquet of the Maine Universal- 
ist Laymen’s Fellowship and business session of this 
body will take place Tuesday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 

William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 
et 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
* * 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The Women’s National Missionary Association 
of the Universalist Church 


The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, for the transaction of 
any business that may legally come before it. 

Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon til 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Runming Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. «+ 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


4 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
CANTON, N. Y. 


College of Letters and Science 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 20 


Catalogue from 


Dean E. 


Beer. Oise LT 
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Crackling 

A cavalry officer was showing an elderly 
woman the sights at Aldershot. 

Although rather puzzled by some of his 
military technicalities, she did her best to 
take an intelligent interest in everything. 

“And there,” said the officer, pointing 
to a field in the distance, “‘is our polo field.” 

“‘Ah, yes,”’ said the visitor, adjusting her 
spectacles. “I always think there are few 
more beautiful sights than a field of waving 
polo.”’—Indianapolis News. 

* * 


The school visitor found one boy in a 
room by himself, evidently in trouble. 
‘“What’s the matter, my boy?’ he en- 


quired. 

“Palpitation and insomnia,” was the 
reply. 

“But you can’t be suffering from those 
things.” 


“Tt isn’t suffering, sir. It’s spelling.’’— 


Chicago News. 
* * 

“I was bitten by a dog the other day,” 
said the visitor as he eyed the yapping 
terrier with obvious distrust. He held out 
his hand and showed an ugly mark. 

“Did you have it cauterized?”’ the house- 
wife asked politely. 

“No,” he returned. “I just hit it on the 
head with a spade.” —Exchange. 

* * 


He was visiting the newlyweds at their 
home. Everything was fine, but— 

“Why did you take an apartment with 
such a tiny kitchenette, Tom, old boy?” 

‘Well, you’re the first man I’ve told, so 
keep it quiet. It’s so small I can’t get in 
there to help my wife when she’s doing the 
dishes.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

Two small boys were discussing the capa- 
bilities of their mothers, who were active 
club members. 

“My mother can talk on just about any 
subject,’ one lad declared proudly. 

“Aw shucks,” retorted the other, ‘‘my 
mother can talk without any subject at 
all.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

Uncle and niece were watching a lot of 
young “‘jitterbugs” dancing. 

“T’ll bet you never saw any dancing like 
that back in the nineties,’’ she remarked. 

“Well, yes, I did see something similar 
to it once,” he recalled. ‘But the place 
was raided.””—Exchange. 

* * 

“So you have been singing in the choir?” 

“Yess? 

“What part?” 

“Well, I went in as first bass, but they 
changed it to short stop when they heard 
my voice.’’—Exchange. 

ok * 

Mr.: “Good night! Out of gas right here 
in the middle of all this traffic!’ 

Mrs.: ‘Well, you had better not stop for 
that now, because here comes an officer.”’ 
—Exchange. 
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Cardinal Hayes once said, “I will make any 
sacrifice, even to pawning my Pectoral, Ring, and 
Cassock, to support a Catholic newspaper.” 


What will YOU do for YOUR church paper? 


We need gifts of 


$5.00 each from 1000 Universalists 
and 


$1.00 each from 5000 Universalists 


For the 


Universalist Publishing House 
Sustaining Fund 


PLEASE DO IT NOW! 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


To Help Spread the Message of Universalism 


